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CHAPTER I. 


PARIS AS IT WAS. AN ARRIVAL AT THB HOTEL 
OF THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT. 


No city ‘1 the world is so remarkable for its 
contant expansions and changes as Paris, and no 
two places could be more dissimilar than the 
Paris of to-day and the Paris of the 17th century 
to which we propose to introduce our readers. 
Only a few landmarks here and there, such as 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, portions of the 
Tuileries and Louvre, the old tower of St. Jacques 
speak of the past. Every month now witnesses 
a purgation of some old infected quarter, the 
opening of some broad, airy street, the erection 
of blocks of spacious and bright buildings on the 
site of old tumble-down rickety piles. So much 
the worse for the antiquary ; so much the better 
for the people. 

But our business is with men, and not with 
architecture. Vice enough still exists in Paris; 
but at least property and life are safe ; whereas, 
in the.latter part of the 17th century, beth were 
held by an insecure tenure. Rapine and vio- 
lence kept high carnival even during the reign of 
the “great king,” Louis XIV. Beggars and 
robbers thronged the streets. Organized bands of 
plund and were the terror of the 
city by night, and always found refuge in haunts 
where the officers of the law dared not penetrate. 
The armed lackeys and pages of the great, like 
the followers of the Montagues and Capulets at 
Verona, sometimes submitted their differences to 
the bloody arbitrament of the sword in broad 
daylight, in spite of the feeble fulminations of the 
parliament of Paris. The Court of Miracles in 
the filthiest quarter of the city, was a thousand 
times worse than the Five Points of New York 
in its worst days; worse than the Alsatia of Lon- 
don in its very worst days. 

It was to check these disorders that the famous 
police establishment of Paris was organized under 
the lieutenant-generalship of the Sieur de la 
Reynie, who formed a regular system of espion- 
age, and, backed by the power of the crown and 
the gold of the treasury, waged a terrible war 
against the dangerous classes of the population. 
The records of that police, blended with the pages 
of romance, have furnished us with the materials 
of the present narrative, which claims to deal only 
with recorded fucts and such incidents as are 
true to the spirit of history. 





In the afternoon of an April day in the latter 
part of the 17th century, a queer-looking carriage, 
drawn by two lean horses, made its entrance into 
the city of Paris. It was all splashed with mud 
that had hardened on the huge wheels, complete- 
ly dotted the curtains, and lay in broad blotches 
on the very roof. A wheezy, creaking, jolting, 
lumbering concern it was, and the springs had 
given way on one side, so that it hada rakish, 
intoxicated air, and the driver was compelled to 
sit on the very edge of his mouldy box in an in- 
sane effort to trim this miraculous land-craft. 
There was nothing at all jaunty in the air or 
dress of this charioteer. He wore a gray home- 
spun frock, wooden shoes on his feet and a in- 
describable hat on his head. His very whip- 
stock had been broken and spliced, and his lash 
was a succession of hard knots. The animals 
attached to this unseaworthy ark were appropriate 
to the vehicle. ‘They had but two eyes anda 
half between them, and they seemed to be afflict- 
ed with all the ills which horseflesh is heir to. 
They were sprung, spavined, chest-foundered and 
cockle-jointed, and were, moreover, so ill-groomed 
that it was impossible to tell what had been their 
The harness was rusty and 
patched up, and held together with old ropes and 
bits of rags and rusty chains. 
equipage had rarely creaked and jingled and roll- 
ed and groaned along the Faubourg St. Denis. 

An immense quantity of baggage was piled up 


original color. 


So woful an 





on the roof, and strapped upon the rack behind | 


this antediluvian vehicle. And contrasting sin- 


gularly with the dirty shabbiness of the driver, | 


was the costume of a man who sat behind him. 


This individual wore a very smart blue livery | 
richly trimmed with gold lace; boots which, | 


though splashed with mud, had evidently received 


a careful polish in the morning ; a well-powdered | 





THE STRANGER VISITOR APPROACHING THE HOUSE OF SATAN. 


wig; a cocked hat, made very smart with lace 
and set rakishly over one eye, and he had a keen, 
wide-awnke lnk, in kee with the gentilitof 
his attire. On wriving tls angle of a street 
this bedizened lackey exclaimed : 

“ Now then, stupid ; pull up your ’osses !’” 

As the coachman made no signs of stopping, 
probably because he did not understand a word 
of English, his companion took the rope reims 
out of his hands and brought the carriage to a 
stand-still, no very difficult operation, for stand- 
ing still was a special weakness of the wall-eyed 
nags attached to the earriage. 

The smart servant leaped lightly down, and 
opened the carriage-door, and let down the steps. 
A middle-aged man, very neatly and unostenta- 
tiously dressed, with an ample travelling-cloak 
thrown over his shoulders, alighted and paused 
for a moment at the door. 

“Do we part here, then?” asked a sweet, 
silvery voice from the inside. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the man in the cloak. 
The conversation was carried on in English. 

“When shall I see you again?” asked the 
musieal voice. 

“As soon as possible. 
thing to tell you.” 

“ Will it be long—think you?” 

“ Between now and to-morrow I must learn 
something.” 

“Then you will call to-morrow ?” 

“Yon.” 

“ Without fail ?”’ 

“ Without fail. Whether I obtain the expect- 
ed information or not.” 

“You know how anxious I shall be.” 

“ We have both reason to be so,” replied the 
man. 

“And our people ?” 

“If they have reached Paris, I shall see them 
to-night. And I make no doubt that they are 
here.” 

“ Good-by, then. ‘To-morrow—without fail ?” 





As soon as I have any- 





“ You will certainly see me to-morrow.” 
“One thing more, I beg you. Be sure to give 
particular directions to this booby of a coach- 
man.” 


“Tam going to do so—for we can't be too | 
particular. 
place.” 

“No matter. 


But your servant, Sam, knows the | 


I choose you should speak to 
the coachman yourself.” 

The traveller in the cloak then stepped forward 
to the front wheel, and while the natty gentle- 


man in livery was closing the carriage-door, said 
to the rustic driver: 

“ The street St. Antoine, the sign of the Red- | 
Cross Knight, near the Place Royale.” 

“ I know the place,” said the driver. 

“ Very well, then. Don’t spare the whip, and 
see if you can’t make haste.” 

The carriage began to move, but so slowly that 
the man in the cloak was able to lift his three- 
cornered hat, and say : 

“T humbly bid your ladyship good afternoon.” 

There was a cingular mixture of irony and 
ceremony both in the tone in which he uttered 
these words and the manner of his salutation 
He stood bowing, hat in hand, until the carriage 
had passed him, and then replacing his hat, and 
throwing his cloak over his shoulder, walked 


| and the other neither young nor a lady. 


briskly away in the opposite direction. More 
briskly than the earriage, for that remarkable 
specimen of mo, ; al actually to 
crawl over the uneven pa . The driver, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the gentleman in 


|. livery, who rejoiced in the name of Sam, made 


no application of his whip-lash to the inviting 
“ raws ” on the flanks of his sorry nags, though 
the gentleman in livery, with great humanity, 
pointed out these localities as being probably 
specially sensitive. 

But there is an end to all things, and even a 
tortoise arrives at his goal by steady perseverance. 
So that at the expiration of about three quarters 
of an hour, the lumbering travelling-carriage, 
after entering the street Saint Antoine, wheeled 
clumsily to the left and was swallowed up by the 
capacious maw of a huge carriage-way then open- 
ed under a black arch in the facade of a huge 
pile of stone work, which a creaking sign-board 
proclaimed to be the hostelry of the Red-Cross 
Knight. An armed crusader was caracolling on 
a steed with a very long tail, which apparently 
prevented him from falling over backward, as 
the artist whose chef-d’euvre was a long way be- 
hind Landseer or Rosa Bonheur in his graphic 
skill. 

The hotel was built on four sides of the paved 
courtyard into which the travelling-carriage rolled 
with a creaking sound, like a sigh of satisfaction 
at having attained its journcy’s end. The smart 
servant in livery now jumped down from the box 
and prepared to liberate the inmates of the coach. 
But quick though he was, he was anticipated by 
the movement of a little round oily man, who 
came rolling out of the house and up to the car- 
riage with the speed of a tennis-ball. This new- 
comer was a living advertisement of the good 
cheer of the establishment. He was fresh-color- 
ed and unctuous, and his little black eyes snap- 
ped and sparkled in a countenance as rosy as a 
peach. His rotundity was fully exhibited by the 
immaculate swell of a snowy apron. In a belt 
about his waist, he wore a keen broad knife, that 
suggested by association huge sirloin steaks and 
rashers of bacon. In his hand he flourished a 
white cotton cap, garnished with a preposterous 
tassel full a foot in length. 

This individual was Simon Boniface, mine 





host of the Red-Cross Knight, and one of the | 


richest innkeepers of Paris. 


With a thousand | 
| scrapes and flourishes, and a smile that lit up his 


red, jolly face, like a candle in a Chinese lantern, 


the jovial innkeeper succeeded in “ cutting out” 
the smart liveried servant, named Sam, and re- 
joicing in his triumph, opened the carriage door, 
and presented his arm to the occupants. 

There were two females—one a young lady, 
The 
former was she whose silvery voice we have just 
heard in conversation with the cloaked traveller, 
who left the carriage in the Faubourg St. Denis, 
and as she emerged from the interior of the old 
carriage, she displayed a most graceful figure 
Her gloved hand was delicate and small, and the 
little arched foot timidly peeping from the folds of 
her dress, would have driven even Cinderella to 
despair. By 
female beauty might have predicted a most love- 


these tokens, a connoisseus of 


ly face, but the face was just now hidden by a 
magnificent black lace veil. Yet this envious 







mist of lace could n 
of lustrous eyes 


illiancy of a pair 
as the stars 


pierce thg,veil nion was & 
vulgar-looking fifty and sixty. 


7 ostentatiously at- 
tired ; her servant, for such she evidently was, 
was dressed with the utmost simplicity. 

The younger lady did not lay even her taper 
fingers on the brawny arm of the hotel-keeper, 
but bounding forth touched on the pavement as 
lightly and gracefully as a bird. Her companion, 
however, who was perhaps a heavier mass of flesh 
than the innkeeper, leaned so heavily against 
that jolly individual, that in spite of his bracing 
himself on his sturdy little legs, he staggered 
back and both of them came near rolling on the 
ground, 

“Drat the man!” cried the Abigail, angrily, 
as she gathered herself up. “I like his imper- 
ence !”” and she grew very red in the face as she 
gazed upon the countenance of mine host of the 
Red-Cross Knight. 

This gentleman, however, not understanding 
the phrases addressed to him, merely shrugged 
his shoulders, and turning to the lady, waved his 
cotton cap majestically, and addressed her. 

“How many rooms does madame require for 
her accommodation !”” he asked. 

“ Your best suite of apartments,” answered the 
lady, carelessly. 

Boniface opened his eyes with an expression 
of wonder not unmingled with delight. 

“Did I hear your ladyship aright?” he asked. 

“ Yes—unless you are deaf. I thought I spoke 
distinctly enough. I said your best suite of 
apartments.” 

“ But is your ladyship aware,’’—he stammer- 
ed—“I have the honor to submit to your lady- 
ship—that my best suite consists of no fewer 
than twelve rooms.” 

“ Well—what of it?” 

“ Some of them of vast size,” pursned the inn- 
keeper. 

“ What is that to me (” 

“And if your ladyship is alone—” 


Her ladyship made a gesture of impatience, 


and cutting the astonished innkeeper short in his 
oratorical displays, said : 

“ Twelve—fourteen 
what do I care? 


or twenty-five rooms— 
and I must confess the appearance of this—this 
tavern, inspires me with little confidence—I en- 
gage them. 
to death. 
Simon Boniface, mine host of the Red-Croas 
Knight, bowed as near to the ground as his ro- 
tundity of person would permit, and replied 


Does the man hear me! I'm tired 


Show me the rooms ?” 


“ Directly, madame. The beat suite of apart- 


ments is all ready for occupancy.” 


| the Red-Cross Knight. 





for many a long day. I'll attend your ladyship !” 
he added, aloud. “ This way, milady. Here! 
Juan! Pierre! Baptiste! look to the lady's bag- 
gage. 

And mentally casting up the amount of future 
fabulous bills, the jolly landlord, swelling with 
pride and delight, proceeded to usher his guest to 
the suite of twelve rooms she had engaged. 


Now then, madame—this way.” 





CHAPTER IL 
SIMON BONIFACE’S GUEST. 


Ir would have amused a disinterested specta- 
tor, to behold the little fat landlord ushering his 
guest through the rooms destined for her occu- 
pancy, and destined also to afford a basis for the 
longest bill ever made out under the roof-ree of 
Every now and then, he 
turned and bowed down to the ground; and 
whenever he passed a large mirror or a huge old- 
fashioned wardrobe, he made a triumphant flirt 
towards it with his cap, as if language were want- 
ing to ewiogize its beauty in sufficient terms. 
As for the lady, she appeared very far from being 
dazzled and overwhelmed by the faded splendors 
that surrounded her. She glanced at the rooms 
and furniture with a cold, disdainful air, and 
whenever the little round landlord paused to exe- 
cute one of his pantomimic manwuyres, she 
signed to him to go on, energetically and almost 
angrily. 

In this way, they finally reached a parlor hung 
with tapestry and garnished with antique oaken 
furniture, with a fuded carpet on the floor, 
From this room, opened a bed-chamber which 
containe’ a bed of enormous size, with heavy 
curtains, several huge, oaken chests, curiously 
carved, and two or three full-length mirrors. 
But all the furniture and appointments were old- 
foshioneg, and reflected nono, of the splendor of 
the age of Louis XIV. 

“ How do you like ’em, milady?” asked the 
landlord, rubbing his hands, and sure of receiv- 
ing a eulogistic answer. 

“Shabby enough,” replied the lady, coldly. 

The poor little man thought his senses had 
deceived him, and ventured to repeat his ques- 
tion, but the same reply, very distinctly enun- 
ciated, greeted his astonished ears. 

“ Shabby!” he said, “shabby! These beauti- 
fal apartments shabby? But of course your 
ladyship isa judge. And yet, let me tell you, my 
lady, that very distinguished persons have oceu- 


‘pied these rooms.” 


“ Before the flood?” asked the lady. 
“Hal hat Your ladyship is facetions—very 





facetions, ‘egad! No, madame, in my time, 
under my administration,” he added, with dig- 
nity. 

“Not so fastidious as I am,’ 
shrugging her pretty shoulders. “A truce to this 
chattering. I sce you have given me the best 
apartments your house affords, and so perforce I 
must do as well as I can, in this hole.” 

The little fat man came very near exploding 
with rage at this contemptuous epithet. The 
Red-Croas Knight called a hole! The glory of 
St. Antoine derided ! 

“ Very—very well,” he murmured, within his 
set teeth, as people always do when they mean 


“ Illustrious persons—” 


said the lady, 


very i!“ My splendid establishment is a hole, 
is it? But, by St. Genevieve! my lady, you 


shall find your lodging an expensive one. You 


| shall find, my high and mighty dame, that a 


kennel may turn out as dear as a palace, or my 
name’s not Simon Boniface, and I'm an aas and 
not an inkeeper.” 

Heroic Boniface! The very thought of this 
delicions vengeance restored the smile to his 
lips. 

“ By the way,” said the lady 

“1’'m all ears,” replied the landlord, though 
he had just denied the possibility of his being 


| an ass. 


Provided they are handsome— | 


“ Martha,” said the lady, addressing her com- | 


panion, “ you will remain here, and assist Sam in 
looking after the baggage.” 
“Yes, my lady.’ 

“ You will have it carried to my apartments, 
and accompany it thither.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ T ace it all! said the innkeeper, to himself 
“ She is an English lady of rank—nen of course— 
all them English people are. Unlimited orders! 
unlimited bills! guineas by the handfull. Such 


a windfall has not come to the Red-Cross Knight 





“ Do you ever andertake to get dinners here 1” 
“ Dinners ! than 
another that the Red-Cross Knight is famous for, 
it is ite dinners 


if there's one thing more 


My cook enjoys a reputation, 
which, though I say it, that shouldn't say it—” 
“Then 1 beg you wont trouble yourself to 
fay it + 
Simon Boniface choked. With a 
effort he controlled himself, and enid 


mighty 


“At what hour docs your ladlyship wish to 
dine?” 

“As soon as possible.” 

“Very good. And will my lady condescend 
to order her dinner *” 

“ No,” replied the lady, brusquely “ Give me 
the best vou have—and harkye, my good fellow, 


and try to have it passable 


Another insult! Bust the landford swallowed 
it, and said that he trusted the dinner would be 
worthy of the reputation of the house. “ What 
wine does your ladyship drink '* he added 
“Send up a basket of your best wines, and I 


will make a selection.” 
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“ Very good, my lady. I fiatter myself that 
after tasting them, you will admit that no other 
establishment could prodace wines of such ex- 
cellence. Indeed the cellars of the Red-Cross 
Knight—” 

“My good fellow,” said the lady, “are you 
aware that you have a very bad habit?” 

“T! a bad habit, my lady ¢” 

“ Yes, you.” 

“And what may it be, madame *” 

“ The habit of praising everything that belongs 
to you. The praises of a landlord’s house and 
cheer should always come from the lips of his 
guests.” 

Simon Boniface bowed his head in apparent 
submission to the rebuke, but he said to himself : 

“ By the gridiron on which St. Lawrence was 
done so remarkably brown! that remark shall be 
charged in the bill.” 

“will dine here,” said the lady, “and have 
dinner served on that little square table.” 

“ But, madame, this is a bed-chamber ! and here 
you have a splendid dining-room.” 

«J will dine here,” repeated the lady, in a tong 
which admitted of no contradiction. 

“As your ladyship pleases,” said Boniface, 
bowing to the ground. 

“ You are very kind and condescending, sir.” 

“How many covers, madame ?” 

“'Two—my confidential servant will dine with 

a 
mi Very well, my lady.” 

“ Your people will place the dishes in the next 
room. My lackey will wait on the table.” 

Master Simon bowed very low and was about 
to leave the room. 

“Stay!” said the imperious guest. 

The landlord halted as instantly as if he had 
been a soldier obeying the commands of an 
officer. 

“As soon as you have given orders respecting 
my dinner, you will return. I want to speak to 
you.” 

The landlord executed another of his prodi- 
gious bows, and again prepared to retire. 

“ Stay!” 

The landlord halted again. 

“You will see that a good fire is built here. 
The night is freezing, and the dampness of the 
room curdles my blood.” 

Again the landlord bowed, and this time was 
permitted to retire. 

Our fair traveller, relieved of the presence of 
mine host of the Red-Cross Knight, now removed 
the envious lace veil which had thus far concealed 
her face, and approaching a Venetian mirror, 
began to arrange her long and shining black 
tresses, which had become disordered in the jolt- 
ing carriage which brought her to the inn. And 
charming indeed was the face which the faithful 
glass reflected. If the lady was English, her 
style of beauty did not prove it. Her pure com- 
plexion, her deep, luminous eyes, her hair, black 
as the raven’s wing, and shining in the light with 
a blue lustre, her lips as red as if touched by the 
brightest carmine, seemed to indicate a Spanish 
or Italian origin. But whatever its birth-place, 
her beauty was radiant, glorious and triumphant. 

And yet surpassjngly brilliant and incontesta- 
ble as were her charms, there was something 
strange and even alarming in the unendurable 
brilliancy of the glance which shot from beneath 
her long lashes, like the lightning of a sword or 
the blaze of a diamond—something mysterious 
and even sinister in the smile of those scarlet lips, 
which, parting, displayed teeth of dazzling 
whiteness. 

After she had somewhat repaired the derange- 
ment of her toilet, she cast a last keen, flashing 
glance at her image in the mirror, and then sank 
carelessly into a huge oaken arm-chair, covered 
with figured Cordovan leather. 

Sam and Martha, the two domestics, now ap- 


peared with the hotel people laden with baggage, . 


which was soon stowed away, and then the lady 
was left alone with her maid-servant. Almost 
at the same moment, Boniface re-appeared with 
one of his inimitable bows. 


“ Your ladyship’s dinner,” said he, flourishing’ 


his cotton cap, “ will be served in half an hour.” 

“ Very good.” 

“Your ladyship bade me present myself to 
receive new orders.” 

“Ah, [had forgotten. Well, sir; I wished to 
say, that it was my intention to remain some 
time in your hotel.” 

“Ah!” cried the landlord, with another of his 
inimitable bows, “ you do me too much honor. 
Never before did the Red-Cross—” 

“Yes, I know all that,” interrupted the lady. 
“T shall spend some days—perhaps weeks here. 
It is my purpose to make Paris my residence, and 
my steward is now engaged in looking for a suit- 
able hotel, which I shall either purchase or hire, 
according to circumstances. Until I have found 
one to suit me, you shall be my host. Iam rich— 
very rich. I pay without reckoning, and right 
royally too, but I must be served like a queen. 
Conduct yourself accordingly. 

“Twill outdo myself!’ cried Simon, enthu- 
siastically. ‘ My people shall outdo themselves ! 
The Red-Cross Knight sha’n’t know itself. The 

past glories of the establishment shall pale before 
its new achievements, as the dazzling beauties of 
the court will be eclipsed, surpassed, extinguish- 








ed, ihilated and ially used up by the 
beauty of your pproachable and inestimab! 
charms.” 


“It’s all arranged then. Do your best—that 
wont be much, but I'll try to get along.” The 
last qualification threw a shade over the oily, 
rubicund countenance of the vaporing landlord, 
but the lady’s allusion to her wealth and lib- 
erality afforded a balm to his wounded self-love, 
and he had the grace to answer : 

“I venture to rely upon the kind indulgence 
of your ladyship, and to implore you to be lenient 
in the criticisms which your cultivated taste and 
acquaintance with the highest life must suggest.” 

“Enough, enough, my man. While waiting 
for my hotel to be furnished in the style befitting 
my wealth and rank, I must have a carriage and 
servants. Can you furnish them ?” 

“ Nothing easier, my lady.” 

“ But, mark me—no vulgar hackney coach to 
kill me with shame every time I rode in it.” 

“ Your liberal ladyship shall have the hand- 





somest carriage in town, all over gilding, with a 
fat coachman in lace, and a pair of splendid Nor- 
man horses! only it will come rather high.” 

“ What's that to me, sirrah *” 

“T’ll set about it this very day, and to-morrow 
the equipage shall be at your ladyship’s com- 
mand.” 


“So far so good. Now for the lackeys !” 

“ How many does your ladyship require !” 

“Two.” 

“And the colors of your ladyship’s livery 
are—” 

“ Scarlet and gold.” 

“T can’t get new liveries made at such short 
notice. But I havea friend, who deals in second- 
hand garments, and buys wholesale the suits of 
De Rohan’s people—and your ladyship is aware 
that the house of De Rohan has the honor to 
dress its people in your ladyship’s colors—scarlet 
and gold.” 

“ Second-hand liveries ! how shocking!” cried 
her ladyship. “But then it’s only temporary. 
I must submit.” 

“ Has your ladyship any other commands t” 

“T can’t think of anything else just now,” said 
the lady, languidly. “But if I do, I'll send for 
you.” 

“Tn that case, I fly to execute your ladyship’s 
commands.” 

Boniface aceordingly retired, and was imme- 
diately succeeded by servants bringing in the 
materials for a sumptuous repast, including a 
dozen bottles of Spanish wine, Champagne and 
Burgundy of celebrated vintages. A good fire 
was made, the table was set out in the bed-cham- 
ber, and the servants retired, leaving Sam to wait 
upon his mistress. The lady and her Abigail 
did ample justice to the really excellent cookery 
of the Red-Cross Knight. The repast finished, 
at a gesture from the lady, the English man-ser- 
vant retired, and was followed to the door by 
‘Martha who turned the key. 

When she came back to her mistress, the ex- 
pression of her face had totally changed. Instead 
of the humble and submissive follower, she now 
bore herself as the equal of the mysterious beauty. 

“The door is fastened, my dear,” said she, 
“and now you can make yourself at home.” 

“T shall assuredly,” replied the lady. “Or 
Champagne and Burgundy have lost their charm.” 

Two hours later, Martha was retiring to bed in 
another room. 

“What a woman she is!” she muttered, to 
herself. “‘ The Queen of Beauty ! the handsomest 
woman in the world. But she has her failings! 
what a pity she drinks !” 


CHAPTER III. 
MORE OF THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY. 


AxovutT ten o’clock the next morning, the 
strange woman who had taken up her quarters at 
Simon Boniface’s hotel, of the Red-Cross Knight, 
arose from her couch as_ bright and radiant as if 
she had been guil excess on the prece- 
ding evening. who had been up 
some hours, aii ies of her toilet, 
and when she ly attired in a 
, touched the bell 
the apartment of the 
corpulent and rubicund landlord. The latter, 
who scented profitable items in every tintinna- 
bulary sound, was not long in responding to the 
summons. 

“ Well, sir,” after Simon had gone through a 
series of noddings and bobbings, like the plaster 
figure of a Chinese mandarin, “ have you thought 
of me since I saw you?” 

“T have thought of nothing else,” replied the 
subservient landlord. 

“Then you have executed my commands ?” 

“Tn every particular.” 

“Have you found me a carriage ?” 

“Yes, my lady.” 

“And lackeys ?” 

“ Two tall fellows lately in the service of the 
Prince de Soubise.” 

“And the liveries ?” 

“ Bran-new—almost.”” 

“And you give me your word that the equipage 
wont disgrace me?” 

“Your ladyship’s beautiful eyes will be the best 
judges.” 

“What does the man mean?” 

“If you will condescend to approach the win- 
dow, you will see the carriage harnessed in the 
courtyard.” 

The lady did condescend to rise and place her- 
self at one of the windows. 

Mine host of the Red-Cross Knight had not 
been guilty of his c y ion in 
vaunting the elegance of the richness of the car- 
riage, horses and liveries. The carriage and 
harness had just passed from the possession of a 
nymph of the opera, whose creditors had brought 
them to thehammer. The coach was in the most 
florid style of the day, a perfect marvel of car- 
ving, gilding, painting and d i That 
which the good fairy furnished Cinderella with to 
go to the prince’s ball could not have been finer. 
The spirited Norman horses champed their bits, 
and pawed the pavement, while the coachman, a 
huge mass of corpulence, a perfect Falstaff, con- 
trolled them with an easy hand, and blazed from 
his box in all the splendor of scarlet and gold, 
his cheeks being very nearly as red as the coat he 
wore. As for the two footmen, they were per- 
fect wonders—Herculean in proportion, with At- 
lantean shoulders, with huge calves displayed by 
tightly drawn silk stockings, and as glorious as 
red cloth, gold lace, cocked hats and aiguilettes 
could possibly make them. 

The lady cast a scrutinizing eye at this as- 
tounding equipage, and could not conceal the 
satisfaction which the inspection imparted. Simon 
Boniface, who had watched her narrowly, perceiv- 
ed that her expectations had been surpassed. 

“Might I venture to inquire,” he asked, with 
hypocritical humility, “whether your ladyship 
finds anything amiss ¢” 

You have evidently done your best,” replied 
the lady. 
The affair is passable. But I wont thank you, 
for I know you mean to charge me roundly, and | 
you are in the right of it.” 

“Your ladyship is so good.” 





















“ 1 give you credit for good intentions. | 


“A truce to complisnsnte. Before you put 


them in the stable, give the horses some water, 
and the servants some wine.” 

“They shall be well taken care of,” said the 
landlord. 

“But don’t let the fellows drink too much, 
mind you, for I shall drive out this afternoon.” 

“Your ladyship may rest assured that your 
servants will not be permitted to exceed the 
bounds of the very strictest sobriety.” 

“Very well—and now, sir, have the goodness 
to order my breakfast.” 

“ Directly, my lady.” 

“One moment. Iam expecting my steward 
this morning. He will ask for Lady Suffolk. 
Can you remember the name *”’ 

“Ah, milady, can I forget itt” 

“Tf he comes, let Master Graham—that is my 
steward’s name—be shown up immediately.” 

“T assure your ladyship, that your ladyship’s 
steward shall not be kept waiting a moment.” 

“And now, my good sir,” said Lady Suffolk, 
“T will detain you no longer.” 

At this hint, the landlord vanished, and the re- 
past, which was imnrediately served, proved en- 
tirely to the beauty’s satisfaction. It was not 
without reason that Boniface had boasted the 
resources of the Red-Cross Knight. 

Her ladyship was waited on at table by Sam 
and Mistress Martha, to the exclusion of the 
curious servants of the hotel, who would fain have 
kept near the person.of the strange lady, whose 
beauty was so transcendent, and whose style of 
living was so imperial. 

The lady had just pushed aside her plate, and 
signified to her attendants that her wants were 
satisfied, when the door was opened, and the 
round landlord again showed himself, and be- 
spoke her attention by a profound bow. 

“May it please your illustrious ladyship,” he 
said, “I have the honor and felicity to announce 
your illustrious ladyship’s steward, Master Gra- 
ham, who has the honor to await on your illus- 
trious ladyship.”” 

With another profound reverence, he stood 
aside, and permitted the entrance of the indivi- 
dual referred to. This personage is no new ac- 
quaintance, being no other than the middle-aged 
man who had left the carriage, on the preceding 
evening, at the angle of the street of the Fau- 
bourg St. Denis, promising to report himself on 
the following day. He was dressed in keeping 
with the office he filled in her ladyship’s house- 
hold. He wore a large-skirted, claret-colored 
coat, a black satin vest, with embroidery, small 
clothes of the same material and color, black silk 
stockings, and highly-polished, square-toed shoes, 
with broad silver buckles, His close-cropped wig 
and steel-bowed spectacles modified the naturally 
proud and almost haughty expression of his face, 
and toned it down, to borrow a painter’s expres- 
sion, toa mien befitting his humble rank. Under 
his left arm he carried a three-cornered hat, and 
his right hand rested on the gold head of a sub- 
stantial and handsome cane. He bowed thrice, 
very humbly and respectfully, and then standing 
erect, but with his eyes modestly lowered, await- 
oh ths aaah Lk 

“Well, Master ovaham,” said Lady Suffolk, 
with a slight acknowledg of his salutati 
“you are here betimes.”” 

“ Yes, my lady,” replied the steward, “and am 
prepared to render an account of the manner in 
which I have executed your ladyship’s com- 
mands.” 

“Tt is well—I am ready to hear your report.” 
She turned to her two servants and the inn-keeper, 
and dismissed them with a gesture. 

Master Graham followed them to the door and 
turned the key in the lock. This done, he de- 
posited his hat, cane and spectacles on the table, 
and then approaching the lady, shook hands with 
her, and kissed her on both cheeks with a fumi- 
liar air. 

“Well, my dear,” said he, “how are we to- 
day? Have we slept well? Are we in good 
spirits? Have we had golden dreams 1” 

“T slept soundly enough, though the beds of 
this infamous hole seemed stuffed with pebbles— 
but then I took care not to omit my night-cap.” 

Master Graham smiled scornfully. 

“T see,” he replied, “ you cannot break your- 
self of that abominable habit.” 

“It is a weakness, I admit—but it is stronger 
than my will.” 

“A weakness that will one day ruin us, I fear. 
I have warned you a hundred times of the con- 
sequences of your mad folly’ I warn you once 
again. When the wine is in, the wit is out, and 
the tongue will babble of familiar things. You 
know as well as Ido, whither a single careless 
word may lead.” 

“To Newgate gibbet, or the fatal wheel on the 
Place de Greve,” replied the woman, with a 
strange smile. 








CHAPTER IV. 


THE HOUSE OF B8ATAN. 

Master Granam, though he knew the speak- 
er well, could not help gazing with a sort of as- 
tonishment on a woman so young, so beautiful, 
so fresh, whose roseate lips pronounced with a 
smile such words as the “ gibbet,”’ the “ wheel,” 
and the “ Place de Greve,” names which blanched 
many a manly cheek with the pallid hue of horror. 

“Is it possible,” he said, after a pause, “ that 
you do think it would be a thousand pities to en- 
circle that snow-white neck with a hempen cord 


those delicate limbs to the executioner’s club ¢” 
“T think, my friend, it would be a thousand 


pities, and methinks I am particularly interested | 


in avoiding so gloomy a final scene to the terrible 
farce of my life. But make yourself perfectly 
easy, my dear Graham. The wine in which I 
seek oblivion from thought—from remorse, per- 
haps, seals my lips, and renders me as dumb as 
the stature of silence.” 

The steward, if such he was, shook his head 
silently. 

“ The time may come,” 
ips will prove you false.” 

“Enough of this,” said the strange beanty, 

| haughtily. “And now to business.” 

“One word first. Was 
saw in the courtyard ?” 


he said, 


that your carriage I 








| who belonged to a noble family, 


himself as erect as a man of forty. 
| fresh-colored, his teeth immaculate, his eyes bril- | 


“when your | and there was scarce a wrinkle on his | 


| quis had been a widower for s long ume 
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“To.” 

“ T congratulate you.” 

“ You like itt” 

“ It is perfect—at least, for the present. When 
we are settled, we'll have something more stylish.” 

“ T hope so.” 

“ Who got it for yout” 

“ My landlord—Simon Boniface.” 

“ He must have a high respect for you.” 

“ Why shouldn’t het I’m sure I’m very saucy 
to him, and treat him like a dog.” 

“ He'll make you pay for it. The host whose 
pride is mortified av enges himself in his bills. 
But that’s nothing to us. We must obtain a 
good position at any cost.” 

“ Trust me for doing that,” said the lady. 

“O, 1 know your ways, madame, and have 
entire confidence in you.” 

“ Have our people arrived ¢” 

Yes.” 

“All of them ?” - 

“ Every one.” 

“ Have you seen them?” 

“Twice. Yesterday and this morning.” 

“ Where have you quartered them t” 

“ In different places, two by two. You know 
why I did so.” 

“Certainly. It was prudent and indispensable. 
Of course, you have no time to look up a house ?” 

“You are mistaken there.” 

“ Have you looked for one ?” 

“ Better than that.” 

“ Have you found one t” 

“Te.” 

“ So soon ?” 

“ Of course, where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


“ But it seems incredible in so short a space of 


time. 

“ Incredible or not, it is nevertheless true.” 

“And is the place satisfactory in all respects 1” 

“As if it was built for us.” 

“In what quarter of the city?” 

“This. Street de la Cerizay.” 

“A handsome hotel ?” 

“Superb, and magnificently furnished, I am 
told—I have not seen it yet myself. Only they 
say it needs repair.” 

“ That shall be seen to—and when do wo take 
possession of it ?” 

“At once.” 

“ Has it been occupied 1” 

“Yes.” 

“ When td ~ 

“ Fifty years ago.” 

“Who are the owners ?” 

“ The heirs of the late Marquis de Carnac.” 

“And why have they not sold or let it ?” 

“ Because they could find no tenant or pur- 
chaser.” 

“ What! in half a century? That’s strange.” 

“ Not so strange as you think.” 

“There must be reasons for this vacancy ?” 

“ There are.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ You're not superstitious, are you?” 

“T! you know I’m not. What an absurd 
question !” 

¥ Well, the hotel we are speaking of, ia called 
the House of Satan. ~ 

“ The House of Satan !”’ exclaimed her ladyship. 

“At least it’s known by that name all over 
Paris.” 

“And what gave it that singular appellation ?” 

“ Popular rumor.” 

“ But what suggested it ?” 

“ Certain mysterious and supernatural events 
which occurred there fifty years ago, during the 
life-time of the Marquis de Carnac.” 

“And are you acquainted with these circum- 
stances ?”” 

“] heard them this morning.” 

“Then you can repeat them.” 

“It’s a long story,” said Graham. 

“What of that we have plenty of time be- 
fore us.” 

“Well, then,” said Graham—“ prepare to 
tremble—for you cannot listen to the legend I am 
about to relate without the blood congealing in 
your veins.” 

“So much the better. I do love sensation 
stories—and as I have not yet trembled in my 
life—fear will be a new emotion—a luxury I have 
never experienced.” 

Master Graham set about his narrative with the 
tantalizing coolness of a practised story-teller. 
He made himself comfortable in a deep arm-chair, 
took up a bottle of Alicant from the table, and 
after having held it to the light, and examined it 
with half-closed eyes, he slowly decanted a por- 
tion of its contents into a Venetian glass. This 
again he subjected to the filtration of light, and 
then slowly imbibed its contents, almost drop by 
drop. Then, after clearing his voice, he com- 
menced. But like many other men, Master 
Graham was a better talker than a story-teller, 
and he was so diffuse, tedious and hesitating, that 
we prefer to repeat the substance of his narrative 
in our own words, and this communication we 
reserve for our next chapter. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MARQUI8 DB CARNAC. 
Firry years before the events related in our 
story, or about the close of the reign of his majesty 


Louis XIIL., the “‘ House of Satan” did not en- 


| joy its mysterious and sinister reputation, but was 
| called only the Hotel de Carnac, from the name | 
instead of astring of diamonds—and to yield 


of its owner, Reginald Robert, Marquis de Carnac, 


which was lost in the shadows of antiquity. He 
was tmmensely rich, and lived with his son Hago 


| and his daughter Gertrude. 


Although the marquis had attained his seven- 


| tieth year, no one, to look at him, would have 
| thought him nearly so advanced in life. 


lofty stature, and having lost nothing of the un- 
common vigor of his youth, the marquis bore 


His lips were 


liant, 
blooming face. Yet his hair was white as silver, 
and very thick, shading his face with its clustered 
masses, while his moustaches looked like flakes 
of snow on the warm tint of his skin. The mar- 
His 








the origin of | 


Of very | 
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son was forty-five years old, his daughter in her 
forty-third year, and neither of them seemed ever 
to have thought of marriage 

Reginald de Carnac had a singular reputation 
He was regarded, and not without reason, as a 
consummate type of inexplicable avarice, No 
one knew where he hoanted his accumulating 
yearly revenues. He had never rendered an ac 
count to his children of their share of their moth 
er’s property, and kept them ina destitute con- 
dition. An old woman, who officiated as cook, 
and an old gouty serving-man, divided between 
them the domestic service of the establishment. 
The vast and splendid stables which would have 
held forty horses, contained only one old shadow 
of amule. Parasitical plants, growing wild in 
the garden-walks, had changed them into the 
semblance of a field, and the yews and box-trees, 
once the pride of former gardeners, and trimmed 
artistically into fantastic shape, had now over- 
grown their limits in rank luxuriance, and form- 
edan impenetrable wood. It was only in the 
severest winter weather that the marquis allowed 
a little fire to be lighted in the room where the 
family were accustomed to sit. In this case the 
old servant gathered the dead branches and twigs 
from the surface of the snow in the garden, and 
placed them in the huge, rambling fireplace. 
This was the only fuel allowed in the Hotel de 
Carn 

As ie the food which satisfied, or was thought 
to satisfy, the old man and his offspring, the poor- 
est families in Paris would have spurned it from 
their tables. Meat was served up only once a 
week, and then of the poorest quality and lowest 
cost. The remainder of the time they lived on 
vegetables, and on hard black bread baked by the 
cook—a mixture of rye, barley and buckwheat. 
A very diminutive bottle of very thia sour wine 
lasted eight days. This diet seemed to have no 
effect in reducing the health and strength of the 
head of the family. As for Hugo and Gertrude, 
poor, humble and timid creatures, with no will or 
desire of their own, they were pale, thin and weak, 
and looked more like ghosts than living things. 
Both of them scemed at least ten years older than 
their father. 

On one occasion, however, the marquis expend- 
ed a considerable sum of money, and seemed to 
do so with hearty good will. One day, during 
the youth of the son and daughter, five or six 
masons and as many carpenters took possession 
of the house. They were taken up stairs by the 
marquis, and there, under his directions, raised a 
portion of the roof and constructed a very lofty 
pavilion surmounted by a glazed cupola. This 
done, furnaces of strange shape were ranged 
round the walls of this mysterious chamber, 
which was soon filled with a mass of alembics, 
retorts, crucibles and other instruments of un- 
known use. Three oaken doors, furnished with 
massive locks, were placed at short distances 
apart in the stairway and corridor leading to the 
glazed chamber, and Jered access ibl 
except to the marquis who always kept the three 
keys in his pocket. The workmen were paid and 
dismissed, and thenceforth the quis passed 
the greater part of every day and almost all his 
nights in this strange apartment. 

What was he doing there?’ No one knew to a 
certainty, and the wildest conjectures were form- 
ed in relation to his occupation. Often at mid- 
night, a strange light, like the blaze of a contla 
gration, reddened the panes of the lofty cupola. 
These lights flashed up at regular intervals, as if a 
demon bellows were stimulating the jet of an 
infernal fire. Then, suddenly, and without tran- 
sition, the deepest darkness succeeded these 
strange illuminations. At other times, red fires 
took the place of these dazzling radiations, and 
then a black and sulphurous smoke escaped from 
a vent in the cupola. All this seemed to indicate 
the pursuit of alchemy or even the Black Art, 
and but for the powerful protection of his aris- 
tocratic name and princely fortune, the Marquis 
de Carnac might have been burned alive on the 
Place de Greve, as a sorcerer, for at this time, 
many a poor wretch, on simply circumstantial 
evidence, had been devoted to the flames. 

In a word, through the quarter of the Marais, 
and even far beyond, no one doubted that the 
Marquis Reginald was in league with Satan him- 
self. The notorious infidelity of the marquis 
favored this belief. He was never seen at church; 
even on the most solemn anniversaries. Ho was 
known to have no confessor, and this in days of 
punctilious observance, was a heavy crime. 

But this was not all. One day the marquis 
chanced to be in the courtyard. A postern at 
the side of the great gate was standing ajar. A 
poor sickly wretch, scantily clad in rags, and cov- 
ered with ulcers and leprosy, passed his skeleton 
arm through the opening, and cried in feeble, 
dolorous tones : 

“ Good my lord, take pity on my misery. Give 
@ poor man a trifle, for the love of God.” 

“I give nothing for the love of God,"’ thunder- 
ed the seigneur. “Carry your rags bence—in- 
stantly !” 

The mendicant was one of those Bohemians 
whose religion consists in having none. 

“ Then, my good sir,” he said, with prompt 
impiety—“ if you don’t give in the name of the 
Lord, give me alms for the love of Satan.” 

The marquis began to laugh with bitter hamor, 
rummaged in his pockets, aud—be was never 
known to do it before—produced a little picce of 
copper and dropped it into the beggar’s hand 

“Satan will repay you,” 
as he pocketed the offering. 

“I shall expect it,” replied the marquis, as he 
closed the gate and ascended to 
chamber. This little scene 
the brief dialogue auditors. The fact was report 
ed, repeated, amplified and commented on in a 
thousand different ways. 

But this was not all. (na certain Friday— 
ominous day !—one year exam tly from the com- 
pletion of the mysterious « hamber, the street of 
Cerizay was thrown into commotion by the sound 
of a heavy and rapid gallop The residents rush- 
ed to their windows and doors, and beheld « 
gigantic horse with a strange rider in the saddle. 

The horse was black a» with a mane 
and tail so long and thick, that they fairly swept 








said the mendicant, 


his my *terous 


had witnesses, and 


night 


the ground. The eyes of the animal seemed to 


shoot sparks of flame from the cover of his thick 
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forelock. The Sarin breath which escaped 
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from his expanded nostrils, formed jets of reddish | se , OF as Z picnic parties—we 
vapor as from a fiery furnace. His trappings declined an invitation to a , private concert, and 
were of red velvet, bl d with c d reading the Faery Queen aloud, in 


cabalistic figures in tarnished gold. The rider, 
who sat as firmly in his saddle as a royal mus- 
keteer, was a man of about fifty, six feet high, 
and wonderfully thin. His hands and face rival- 
led an anatomical preparation, so distinctly were 
the nerves, muscles and tendons visible through 
the parchment skin which covered them. This 
strange person was bareheaded, and carried his hat 
under his left arm. His bare forehead bore the 
impress of three wounds arranged in this way: 
* 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

These wounds, bleeding as if they had just 
been branded with hot iron, had the hideous ap- 
pearance of three live coals incrusted in the flesh. 
Their strange aspect terrified the beholder, and 
produced a thrill of terror and disgust. The 


the arbor beneath the heech-trees. 

In fact, we were fast becoming too ethereal for 
this world, when on the afternoon of the Spen- 
serian seance, an unexpected stumbling-block was 
thrown in our upward path, in the shape of a 
grand military and fancy ball, to be given on oc- 
casion of a visit from the True Blue Invincibles 


four little notes politely delivered by an outward- 
bound fishing-party, -~ were—alas, for haman 
diately accepted, as thus : 
Kate— A fancy ball! I'll be a sultana !” 
Marian—“ There’s room for so many romantic 
characters !’"%@ 
Susy—“ I’ve got a dress all ready, too!’’ 
Nelly—“ Fefficy the Cherrycoat corps in their 








spectators, in spite of a sortef i y fasci- 
nation, turned away their‘heads from this mys- 
terious horseman, who did not wear the costame 
of the day, but a suit of black velvet, with a 
broad ruff round the neck, in the fashion of his 
majesty King Henry IV. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. 
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NELL'S RETUR FROM THE BALL. 


BY MRS. . G. AUSTIN. 
ereionnnnconite ‘ 


Manrran, Kate and I, whose name is Ellinor, 
commonly contracted to Nelly, were invited this 
summer to spend a month with our friend and 
schodlmate, Susy Brandon. Sue lives with her 
uncle upon an island, an island all his own, teo— 
a little emerald gem dropped beside the main 
land, just like a “kiss” beside the seal on an 
old-fashioned letter. Nor is the proprietor less 
unique than the island. “Uncle George,” as we’ 
all called him, is a bachelor and lives alone like | 
Robinson Crusoe, except for a female Friday or 
two, and the company of his niece and her friends 
in vacation. His life has been (so far) spent in 
choice society—Chaucer and Spenser, Shaks- 
peare and Herbert, varied with the Angel in the 
House, and Tennyson’s Princess, having been 
his constant companions, until his whole nature 
has become saturated with their tender chivalry 
and graceful love of woman. 

He can’t see us now (if he ever did) the least 
bit as we really are—we are all fairies and god- 
desses, Florence Nightingales and Joans @’Arc to 
him. It is a trying thing for a conscientious fe- 
male (myself, for instance), whe is thoroughly 
aware of her own follies, frailties and imperfec- 
tions, to be watched, attended and admired, as if 
she were a condensation of Minerva, Diana and 
Venus, come down to walk the earth a little, and 
give poor ignorant mankind a glimpse of Olym- 
pian perfection. Nevertheless, to this painful 
estimate is every woman (especially should she 
be young and fair) who approaches Uncle George 
Bratidon, obliged to submit. How he could ad- 
mire us four girls, however, and all with equal 
admiration, is what I cannot understand, for sure- 
ly never were four more diverse specimens of 
—perfection brought under one roof. 

First, there’s Sue, his own niece, adopted and 
educated by him from her childhood. Well, she’s 
the dearest girl, and I love her, O, ever so much, 
but I can’t help believing that she’s a little, just 
a little commonplace. Some people say she’s 
stupid, heavy, and I don’t know what beside, 
but I only say she’s commonplace, and love her 
just as much as if I didn’t. Then, there’s Kate— 
Kate, the beauty and the wit, the queen and the 
terror of us all—Kate, whose black eyes flash so 
when she is angry (about once a day), that it 
makes you wink and catch your breath to meet 
them—proud Kate, passionate Kate, glorious, 
glowing Kate, whom I love with all my strength, 
and with whom I quarrel incessantly. Next, is 
Marian, delicate, fair-haired, sentimental little 
Marian, always murmuring poetry to herself, and 


taking care not to wet her feet-—Marian, whom - 


we all love, and scold, and coddle from morning 
till night, as if she were really a baby, but yet 
Marian, who is quite capable, when the hour shall 
come, of those heroic achievements with which 
women of her fragile and nervous temperament 
have so often put to shame, not only their strong- 
ersisters, but mighty man himself. 

As for myself, or rather for Nelly (I intend, 
with the reader’s gracious permission, to retire 
into the third person), she is a person of whom 
I could tell so much, that I will say nothing, and 
so on with my story. 

Our island—which by the way, we call Avilion, 
after the mystic isle where King Arthur and 
Queen Genevieve, with all their train of beauty 
and of chivalry, are waiting, waiting ever, for 
the hour that shall call them back to reign in 
Britain—our island lies in the harbor of an old 
seaside town, called—O dear, my treacherous 
memory! ‘To think that I should forget the 
name of that dear old town! Well, call it Sea- 
town, that will do well enough. 

The people of Seatown understand the art of 
living—while they are young, they dance, sing, 
ride, walk, boat and go to picnics, in the most 
unremitting fashion. 
Carlisle, Ruskin, Hugh Miller, and study Ger- 
man and talk transcendentalism, just as unre- 
mittingly—there is always something going on 
in the way of amusement. We girls were natur- 
ally included in the younger set, and invitations 
to this or that merry-making poured in as fast 
as we could accept them, for we seldom made up 
our minds to refuse, and there were marvellously 
few fine days on which the Seagull, with Uncle 
George at the helm, did not carry a merry freight 
to Seatown. 

It is, however, an original and startling theory 
of my own, that too much of any Juxury be- 
comes tiresome, a mournful proof of which theory 
exists in the fact that we four girls, not one of 
ns over twenty, began to talk contemptuously of 
amusements, to affect Wasé and fastidious views 
of life, to comment with severity upon our danc- 
ing partners, and to look with scorn upon our 
new female acquaintances. We delighted Uncle 
George by discovering that the heroines of poetry 


Grown older, they read: 


regi Is 1” 

The matter thus tacitly decided, all four rushed 
into the house, leaving the Faery Queen alone 
in the arbor (where she got terribly soaked that 
night), to tell Uncle George of the ball, and ask 
his opinion of our dresses and characters. Upon 
this ensued a long consultation, the result of 
which was, that all Uncle George’s suggestions 
were dismissed as poetical and appropriate, but 
impracticable, and we decided upon the common- 
place but easily “got up” characters of a sul- 
tana for Kate, Lucy Ashton for Marian, a flower- 
girl for Sue, and a gipsey fortune-teller for Nelly. 
The next step was to prepare the costumes, ma- 
terials for which were amply furnished forth in 
sundry chests and boxes, which had stood un- 
disturbed for many a long year in the garret of 
the old house. 

The evening arrived, and suitably muffled in 
water-proot burnous and great shawls, with airy 
handkerchiefs tied over heads which scouted the 
,| possibility of catching a ould, we emberked 1 in 


of Boston, to the Cherrygoat Corps of Seatown. | 
Invitations to this festivity arrived in the form of | 


| and oars, made her way steadily along, scraping 


now and then the crest of some submerged rock, | 


| or tangling in the long seaweed of the flats, until 


| 


more than half the distance was overpast, and | 


most of the party, lulled by the monotonous dip 
of the oars, had lapsed into silence, meditation, 
and sleep. All at once, the keel grated more 
viciously and decidedly than ever upon some ob- 
stacle, paused a moment, as if in consideration, 


and finally settled calmly down, evidently decided | 


to remain where it was, for some hours at least. 
In vain Ben Thomson, rising to his feet, and fix- 
ing the blade of his oar in the sand, tried to push 
off—in vain, springing into the water, and placing 
his sturdy shoulder to the bows, did he essay to 
shove off. The boat was fast, and the tide rapid- 
ly deserting her. 

“Taint no use—’taint nary bit o’ use,” growled 
the lobsterer, at last, hoisting himself into the 
boat, and throwing himself down on the bottom, 
in a wet, surly heap. “We're here, and here 
we've got to stay, till the tide floats us off,” he 
added, by way of consolation. 

“ And when will that be?” asked Mr. Wilson, 
testily. 

“’Bout four o'clock now, aint it? Well, I 
reckon we'll get off by nine,” replied the man, 
coolly. 

“Five hours! Too bad, by Jupiter! And 
what in the world did you get on here for?” asked 
Mr. Wilson, now quite angry. 

“Waal, capting,” retesmed Ben, growing all 
the cooler and more deliberate, as the other be- 
came hot and vivacious. “I dunno as I had any 
pertikler objec’ in comin’ here, an’ I dunno as it’s 
any pertikler advantage to me to be here—more’n 
all that, I’m a goin’ to get off jest as soon’s ever 
I ken, an’ till I ken, I’m goin’ asleep.” 

With which declaration of independence, Ben 
Thomson coiled himself up on a pile of bags, 
rope, etc., in the bows of the boat, and in a very 
few minutes was actually fast asleep. The rest 
of the party, after a few pettish exclamations, 





the Seagull, and after a p but 
voyage, we stepped upon the pier at Seatown, 
in the gloaming of a summer evening. 

“Now, girls,” said Uncle George, who chose 
to return to the island, instead of attending the 
ball—“ now, girls, enjoy yoursélves more than 
ever you did before, and be ready for me to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock—it wont do to 
trust the tide any later than that.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said four voices, as the sultana, 
the flower-girl, the gipsey and Lucy Ashton, each 
held out a hind, and received upon it such a kiss 
as Bayard ntight have pressed upon the hand of 
Anne de Bretagne. 

-A few minutes later, the four arrived at the 
house of Susy’s Aunt Wilson, where the impor- 
tant mystery of dressing was to take place, the 
“bandboxes ”’ having been despatched thither in 
the morning. The solemn rites having been 
performed, and every one having sufficiently ad- 
mired herself and her companions, the party set 
out, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and her son, 
for the scene of the festivities. 

Of the ball it is unnecessary to say more, than 
that it was like most other such occasions—very 
delightful to the young and pretty, who had plenty 
of partners and admiration, very tedious to those 
sidolighte —_ were forced to sit the whole eve- 
ning lang c plating the dances in 
which they wale no longer urged to join. It was 
three o’clock, A. M., when four dusty-looking 
ghosts, in various stages of exhaustion and drow- 
siness, stepped from the door of Assembly Hall 
into the pale light of a waning moon. 

“Nelly,” whispered Kate, “it would be much 
pleasanter to sleep at Avilion to-night, than in 
Mrs. Wilson’s spare chamber.” 

“ Decidedly, ma belle. Let us go.” 

“But how are we to get there?” asked the 
sultana, a little fretfully. 

“We'll manage it, Marian dear. How roman- 
tic the harbor would look in this wierd 
moonlight !’”’ 

“O charming! Can’t we go down to-night ?” 
asked the little one, snapping at the bait. 

«« And be home to breakfast with Uncle George, 
Sue,” added Nelly, suggestively. 

“ Yes, he would be very much pleased—I wish 
we could—but how can we go?” asked Sue, 
looking at her cousin John. 

“If you really wished for a sail,” began the 
young man, his mind evidently between the du- 
ties of hospitality, and the duty of making him- 
self agreeable. 

“We really do,” exclaimed Kate and Nelly, 
decidedly. 

“T could easily find a boat—” 

“ Nonsense, John,” interposed his mother, “ it 
is folly to talk of such a thing. The young la- 
dies need a sound sleep and a warm breakfast, 
more than they do moonshine and romance.” 

“T] really think, Aunt Wilson,” said Suc, quiet- 
ly, “that we had better go, if Cousin John will 
take us down. I had much rather do so if the 
girls feel able, for I know how much Uncle 
George depends on a cheerful breakfast-table, 
and we are going back to school next week.” 

* And the moonlight on those great black rocks 
off Light-house Point,” murmured Marian. 

“IT, for one, have no sort of desire to go to 
sleep,” remarked Kate. 

“ And we are ‘wilful maids’ that ‘maun hae 
our way,’ so please, Mrs Wilson, say we may go,” 
concluded Nelly. And the good lady, withdraw- 
ing her opposition, the party only returned to the 
house for their wraps, and then were escorted by 
Mr. Wilson to the boat which he had engaged 
while they were tying their bonnets. 

“The tide’s a’most out—dunno but we shall 
git grounded on some o’ them flats ’twixt here 
and the isling,” 
pushed off and took to his oars, for there was 
hardly the ghost of a breeze. 





asked Mr. Wilson, a little anxiously. 


I hauls the pots.” 

“ Haul the pots t” 

“Yis’m, the lobster-pots. 
lobaterers.”” 

“O!" replied the young lady, vacantly, and 
the conversation dropped into silence. 

The little boat, meantime, urged on with sail 


half-asked Marian. 
Jim and I are 








growled our boatman, as he | 


bsided into weary silence, and finally into slum- 
ber, with the exception of Marian, who, poor 
child, was too thoroughly uncomfortable to sleep, 
and Nelly, who was revolving a somewhat daring 
project. 

“O dear, how chilly I feel,” murmured little 
Marian, looking white and ghostly in the dim 
light of early dawn. 

“Take my shawl, pet,” whispered Nelly, 
drawigg it off, and wrapping it around the droop- 
ing form beside her. 

“But you need it as much as I—good gra- 
cious, what are you going to do ?”’ exclaimed she, 
with unwonted animation, for Nelly, now stand- 
ing up, was, with the aid of sundry pins, “ kilting 
her coats” in a rapid and decided manner. 

“ Marry, will you lend me your rubber boots ? 
Iam going to walk ashore,” said she, quietly. 

“Going to—what! Are you crazy?” 

“Not a bit, love, but I’m tired to death of this 
business. You see that we are stranded on the 
point of along spit of sand, which I make no 
doubt joins the island at the other end—at any 
rate, I’m going to see whether it’s so or not. 
The tide is nat qui yet, so I have 
plenty of time before it risés. Don’t look so 
frightened, little one, but give me a kiss and the 
boots.” 

“You can’t—you shan’t go. I'll wake Mr. 
Wilson and the boatman to stop you—” 

“ Marian, if you do, I’ll be very angry indeed 
with you,” said Nelly, as sternly as she knew 
how. And Marian said no more but pulled off 
her boots with a little submissive sob that went 
straight to Nelly’s heart. 

“Marry, you're a little darling—give me two 
kisses directly. There, now take the shawl—my 
sack and the exercise will keep me warm. Good- 
by—take a good nap, and don’t worry about me. 
I shall get ashore safe, and will have some hot 
coffee ready for you at ten o’clock.” 

Then, without waiting for further opposition, 
this obstinate young woman stepped over the 
low gunwale of the boat, and walked briskly 
away. A dense fog which had been for some 
time rolling in from seaward, soon shut out the 
boat, as it had long concealed the island, and 
Nelly looking about her at the dreary scene, felt 
as if she were the “last man”’ left alive at the 
end of all things else, and traversing in his deso- 
lation the uncovered ocean bed, bared by the 
terror-stricken waters, as they curled away in 
dread from that last great conflagration. The 
path proved more difficult than she had expected ; 
the firm, white sand upon which she had started, 
giving place after a little, to grassy mud, inter- 
spersed with black rocks, to which clung the 
snaky seaweed, as if it had drowned there, and 
never relaxed its death-grip. Slimy objects 
slipped from under her feet, and crawled with 
awkward motion toward the water, as if unwil- 
ling to display their ugliness to mortal eyes. 
Sticks and branches of dead trees, lying black 
and water-soaked upon the sand, looked like 
great serpents waiting to twine about and devour 
her. Out of the fog loomed unearthly shapes of 

ters, and n less horrors. 

Nelly stopped and looked about her. The 
scene was not cheerful or encouraging, more es- 
pecially as since she had lost sight of boat and 
shore, the flat had become so wide and irregular 
in shape that she grew uncertain whether she was 
traversing it lengthway or breadthway. Finally, 
however, deciding on her course, she essayed to 
go on, but to her astonishment, found that during 
the brief pause, her feet had become so firmly 
imbedded in’ the sand that she could not with- 
draw them. She tried again and again. Horror! 
She not only failed to extricate herself, but was 
perceptibly sinking deeper. Suddenly it flashed 





acress Nelly’s mind that she had heard Uncle | 


George speak of a dangerous quicksand in the 


| vicinity of the island, and that this was it. 


“ You know the channel well, eh, Thomson?” | 


“shall die here,” she murmured, and then, 


| with a hysterical laugh, added—‘“ It ought to 


“ Pooty well—but you see I most alluz goes } 
out with my brother, an’ he sails the craft, whilst | 


have been Marian, in her dress of Lucy Ashton. 
It would remind her of Ravenswood, and the 
Kelpie’s Flow.” 


Deeper and deeper sank her feet—the sand | 


closed about her ankles, and Nelly, after strug- 


gling till she was exhausted, sank upon the oozy | 


bank and tried to resign herself to death—death 


| at nineteen—death in a horrible, torturing form, 


which would not yield her poor body to the last 


| tender offices of those who loved her! 
thought of her far-off home, of brothers and 
sisters waiting for her there—she thought of 
her mother, and the strong anguish that would 
smite her down, when she should hear of the 
terrible and mysterious fate of her eldest born. 


peal to Heaven for help, she raised herself and 
glanced eagerly around, ready to catch at any, 
the feeblest hope of rescue. 

A few feet behind her, as she had already no- 
ticed, rose the sharp, black point of a submerged 
rock, which, rooted far below the grasping quick- 
sand, defied its engulfing power. The rock it- 
self, so sharp and slimy, could afford at the best 


i 
| With a low cry of anguish, a wild, wordless ap- | 
| 
' 
| 


her extremity. Now, however, she noticed that 
crossing its crest, and upheld by it, was a small 
object, black like the rock, which she at first took 
for a snake, then for a stick, and finally recog- 
nized as a rope. A rope! How came it there ¢ 
To what were its ends affixed? Could it help 
her in the mortal struggle for life, which with the 
slightest aid, she felt herself able to undertake ¢ 
These questions flashed through Nelly’s mind 
in the first dizzy instant of awakened hope—and 
the revulsion of feeling turned her so sick and 
faint that she dreaded lest becoming insensible, 
her hope should be stolen from her, without her 
having power even to struggle for its fulfilment. 
But Nelly was strong—strong in will and strong 
in frame, and in another moment her heart re- 
covered its pulsations, her eyes their sight, and 
her muscles their power ;—throwing herself for- 
ward on the sand, she found that the rope 
(much longer than she at first thought) was just 
within her grasp, and seizing it firmly, she com- 
menced pulling it steadily toward her. It was 
not, as she had feared might be the case, sunk 
deeply into the sand—the pinnacle of rock sup- 
porting it at one point, and some as yet unknown 
power at another, the tension had been too great 
to allow of this, and with a thrill of joy, Nelly 
found, after gathering it toward her for a few 
moments, that she was opposed by a strength 
greater than her own, and that the cable remained 
taut. 

“Now, then, for the fight,” muttered Nelly, 
as twisting the rope about her arms, and grasp- 
ing it firmly as far out as she could reach, she 
began to pull, slowly and steadily at first, then 
strongly and eagerly, finally fiercely, passionately, 
despairingly. Not till then could she perceive 
any effect, but at the last moment, just as with a 
sob of anguish, she was about to sink back and 
give over the struggle, she felt that her feet were 
moving—moving slowly! With new strength 
she redoubled her efforts—yes, she was succeed- 
ing—she was saved—she should tread God's 
earth and kiss her mother’s lips once more ! 

Struggling on and up, unheeding of muscles 
strained and wrenched as on the rack, unheeding 
torn and bleeding hands, she persevered, and 
overcame, until she stood, chamois-like, upon the 
pointed rock, gas; 
eagerly through 
the cable di 
her safest path. 
Nelly found that she content to hold the 
clue to her future course without hoping to see 
its termination, and after a moment’s hesitation, 
she dropped the cable, and springing forward 
with long, light steps, barely touching the sand 
with the points of her stockinged feet (for Mari- 
an’s boots had been retained as black mail by the 
Kelpie under the Flow), she flew on without 
pausing even to breathe, until looming through 
the mist, she suddenly perceived the bows of a 
large schooner, which lay placidly in the chan- 
nel, unconscious that she had dropped her anchor 
in a quicksand, and that the arms of her jolly 
mariners would need to put forth their utmost 
vigor, before they should heave it up again. 

Beyond this, the sand was firm, except for the 
sponginess caused by the now flowing tide, which 
rose 80 fast, that as Nelly stepped upon the shore 
of welcome Avilion and looked back upon her 
path, she saw that her last footsteps were each a 
little well of brine. 

Dragging herself up to the house, the ex- 
hausted adventurer stole round to the back door, 
intending to gain her own bedroom unperceived, 
but in turning the corner of the house, she en- 
countered Uncle George, who stood looking at 
the rising sun, which was driving the fog before 
him in many 4 gorgeous wave of light. 

“ Look, child!” said he, without turning, and 
g in his enth that his “ pets,”’ as 
he called them, were or should have been far 
away. 











t 





*** God made himself an awful rose, of dawn.’ 


“See it! Don’t you see how like the petals of 
a rose those edges of the mist show, where they 
are shivered by the light?” 

“Yes, sir—‘ very like a whale,’’’ murmured 
Nelly, faintly, and gliding quietly toward the 
door. 

“Very like a—” commenced Uncle George, 
wheeling round indignantly; but the drooping, 
bedraggled figure before him moved a deeper 
spring of that great heart, than nature’s beauty 
or poet’s art. 

“St. George Germain! Why, Nelly! Little 
Nell! Where under the sun did you come from ¢ 
and all wet and tired ont, too! Speak, child— 
there, there, darling, don’t cry! God bless my 
soul, don’t cry, little one! 
heart, if you cry so!” 
| Moved by the real dismay of the kind voice, 





| relief of tears, and breaking into a laugh which 
answered almost as well, 
| doorstep and briefly narrated her adventures, 
while Uncle George strode impatiently up and 
down before her, pulling his beard, and muttering 
at intervals : 

“O, good gracious! St. George Germain! 
Just hear her—only just hear her! 
lamb,” ete. 

Long before the conclusion, he suddenly 
swooped apon the startled Nelly, carried her into 
the house, laid her upon a sofa, buried her in 


she sat down on the 


Poor little 


shawls and blankets, forced her to drink two | 


| great glasses of wine, and then pressing a pater- 
{ nal kiss upon her forehead, said hurriedly 


mL 


She | 


but a moment’s foothold, and Nelly had merely | 
glanced at it, without hope of finding it useful in | 


You'll break my | 


Nelly presently consented to forego the feminine | 





“T'm going off in a dory, to paddle the other 
girls ashore—they mustn't stay there till ten 
o'clock—and after [ come back, little Nell, I'm 
going to ask you—to ask you to marry me—to 
marry the old man whe never knew how had he 
could feel rill this morning.” 

“ To—marry—you! Uncle Geornge—" began 
Nelly, springing off the sofa; but he was gone, 
and ten minutes after, she could see his stately 
figure standing upright in the tiny boat, which he 
| was propelling with swift, steady motion up the 
| long, winding channel. 

An hour later, he returned with three shiver- 
| ing girls as freight, rather an overload for his 
cockle-shell of a boat, but as he characteristically 
observed, “ he'd rather walk and push the boat 
before him, than leave one behind.” 

Before they reached the house, Nelly was safe 
in her own chamber, in bed, and—asleep. 

Before night, Uncle George had deliberately 
fultilled his hasty threat; but whether Nelly ro- 
plied, and whether she said yes or no—well, 
really—I forget. 





LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


The stone employed for the lithographic pro 
cess is a sinooth species of limestone, aoaliiog 
in appearance a yellow hone, and is obtained 
from the quarries in Bavaria, also in other places, 
though no stones have as yet been found tw sur- 
pass those of Solenhofen, in Bavana. Any 
| stone that effervesces with an acid, which im- 
| bibes water with facility, and is easily penetrated 
by greasy substances, is fit for lithographic pur- 
voses, the nature and quality of the work requir- 
Ing a stone or corresponding quality and fitness. 
The best for general purposes is that homogene- 
ous textare, and of a uniform yellowish white, 
and emits, when breathed upon, an aluminous or 
clayey odor. The stone, when prepared, usually 
varies in thickness from an inch to four or five 
inches, those which are lange requiring the great- 
est thickness, in order to ensure the severe pres- 
sure to which they are subjected. Of whatever 
dimensions, the stones require to be perfectly that 
and of uniform polish on the printing surface, 
For this purpose they are sawn into blocks, pol- 
ished with sifted sand and water till they acquire 
the necessary grain or surface, if for chalk draw- 
ings; and if for ink drawings, they must be pol- 
ished with pumice stones till they are perfectly 
free from grain or scratches. Stones which have 
been printed from must be polished anew, to re- 
move the old drawing, and in addition to the 
usual rubbing with sand and pumice, must be 
washed with a mixture of aquafortis and water. 
—Scientisfic American. 





I WAS ONCE YOUNG. 


It is an excellent thing for all who are en- 
gaged in giving instruction to young people, fre- 
quently to call to mind what they were them- 
selves when young. ‘This practice is one which 
is most likely to impart patience and forbear- 
ance, and to correct unreasonable expectations. 
At one period of my life, hag instructing two 
or three voung people to write, I found them, as 
I thought, esncually stupid. I happened about 
this time to look ‘over the contents of an old 
copy-book written by me when I was a boy. 
The thick up strokes, the crooked down strokes, 
the awkward joining of letters, and the blots in 
the book, made me completely ashamed of my- 
self, and I could at the moment have hurled the 
book into the fire. The worse, however, I 
thought of myself, the better I thought of my 
backward scholars. was cured of my unrea- 
sonable expectations, and beeame in future doubly 
patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, re- 
member that you once were young, and in re- 
proving their youthful errors, endeavor to call to 
mind your own.— Thoughts of a Teacher 





Our Curious Department. 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 


A remarkable Staff. 

The staff which was used by his lordship Bishop de 
Charbonnel at the consecration of the coadjutor bishop of 
Toronto, was composed of an old staff of the late lamented 
Bishop Macdonnell, and the crook was that used by the 
abbot of St. Filian to bless the Scottish army at the hattle 
of Bannockburn. It is of solid silver, with some relic en- 
closed behind a white stome, and the workmanship con- 
clusively proves its antiquity. It i* probable that such 
an interesting staff was never held on a similar occasion 
by any consecrator outalde of the city of Rome It was 
while kneeling before the abbot, holding this blessed staff 
in his hand, that the English monarch remarked that the 
Seots were suing for mercy. He found his mistake, how- 
ever. 


Romantic. 

A remarkable romance in real life haa lately oceurrsd in 
Louisa county, Iowa. A man named (rail has been re 
united to his wife and family after a separation of forty - 
seven years. He was soldier in the war of 1512, and his 
family then resided near Philadelphia. Ais wife heard 
that he was killed, and afterwards went West with some 
| friends. After his discharge, he returned, and was told 
that his wife and children had moved away, and after- 
wards died. He has since been living in Jefferson county, 
New York, and only came to a knowledge of his wife's ex- 
istence by her attempt to secure a land warrant on his 
account. 











How to pronounce “ Ough.” 

The ending syllable * ough,” which ia such o terror to 
foreigners, is shown up in ite several pronunciations in 
the following lines 


“ Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They ‘re better than meat for my cough ; 
Pray, let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they ‘re heavy or tough. 
Now, 1 must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when they ‘ve hal enough} 
Must keep the flies off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough.” 





The Scotch Thistle. 

When the Danes from England invaded Seotland, and 
were about to make a night attack upon the Aeottich 
forces, marching barefooted to prevent their tramp from 
| being heard, one of them trod upon @ large prickly thistie, 

which causei him to utter a sharp cry of pain The 

Scots were thus sppriaed of their danger, an! immeliately 

ran to their armas, and defeated the Danes with great 
} slaughter. The thistle was thencefurward adopted a the 
national insignis of Scotiand 


| Curious Practice. 

Barrow, in hie © Visit to Iceland,” mentions s rather 
curtous but effectual plan in practice among the Ieciand- 
ore for tying their horees, which is believed to be peeuliag 
to the island. They tie the head of ome horse to the tail 
of another, and the head of this one t the tall of the 
former. Under these cireumetances, if the animals are 
disposed to move. it will only be possible ino cirrle, and 
even then there must bean agreement to turn their heads 
the same way 


A Chinese Custom. 

In China the barbers. instead of performing their 4utiee 
in shops, go shout ringing bells to get casters They 
carry with them a stoi, towel. ands potof Gre Whee 
called by any pereon they run to him, plant their eten! in 
se convenient place ani go through the eecal operstions 
' of the toilet, for which they charge s ferthing 















































(Written for The Flag of our Unien.} 
SUSIE SNOW. 
ar MRS. FANNY "3 BARBOUR. 
T dreamed of a maiden wondrous fair— 
‘Twas a heart-dream, long ago— 
With a gentle mien and golden hair, 
And her name was Susie Snow: 


This being sweet, with the saintlike air, 
Whom I dreamed of long ago. 


I dreamed she came from the upper land, 
This maiden so fair to see; 

She strayed from the angels’ wondering band, 
‘To live on the earth with me: 

This dweller upon the golden strand, 
In her stainless purity. 


Iam waking now--I dream no more, 
So blest is the real to me; 

For the same sweet face my vision wore 
Now dwells on the earth with me: 

She came, I know, from the saintly shore, 
8o loving and pure is she. 


But a brave, true woman's soul she bears, 
And she ‘ll ne'er forsake, I know, 

Through all of life's changeful scenes and cares, 
The heart that is loving her so; 

How bright for me is the smile she wears, 
My darling, my Susie Snow! 


The daintiest poem in all the world 
Is my Susie Snow to me, 

As over life's sea, with sails unfurled, 
We glide to eternity ; 

And I know that beyond the gates empearled 
We shall love immortally. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SKINFLINT SKINNED. 





BY LYMAN W. SCOTT. 

Anourt dusk, one cold December afternoon, 
near the outskirts of the decayed old town of 
S——, the cutting winter wind whistled drearily 
round the corners of an old brick house, whose 
large dimensions and ruined garden bore testi- 
mony to former magnificence, although at pres- 
ent but little remained of the glory that had long 
ago departed. Four high square walls, three 
stories of windows with dilapidated blinds mostly 
shut, as if to frown away the least suspicion of 
cheerfulness within, and the shattered remnants 
of an old-fashioned coach-house, seemed to point 
the imagination back to the days of old colonial 
grandeur, when some ancient family, long since 
forgotten, endeavored to emulate on the bleak 
New England shore the stately elegance of the 
mother country. The mansion stood on the 
bank of a wide creck which ran many miles in- 
land, and which was crossed just above by a 
crazy old bridge, whose timbers echoed the occa- 
sional noise of a passing wagon in tones of dis- 
tant thunder. No snow had as yet mantled the 
hard frozen ground, and it would be difficult to 
conceive a more desolate picture than the gloomy 
old edifice presented, as the last cold light of the 
sunken sun faded from the western horizon. In 
a room on the ground-floor, the faint gleam 
which issued through the uncurtained window 
from a solitary candle, alone indicated that the 

tablish it was not pletely deserted. 

“Sally,” said old Simon Bloodsucker, hitch- 
ing his wooden chair nearer the few embers 
which glowed in the wide and ample fireplace, 
“Sally, I guess you may as well get supper; we 
can’t sit up late winter nights, because it costs so 
much to buy candles.” 

He cast a rueful glance at the half-consumed 
luminary on the pine table at his elbow, with a 
mental protest against Nature for grudging him 
the use of the lamp of day after four o’clock, 
P. M., thereby necessitating so much needless 
expenditure of fuel and tallow. 

“ Well, what'll you have to-night, old Bony ?” 
was the contemptuous reply which his request 
elicited from the stout country lass who con- 
densed the various offices of housekeeper, butler, 
cook and waiter in her own person. “TI s’pose 
you want something extra nice to-night, ‘cause 
it’s your birthday, and you’re maybe expecting a 
feast. ‘There’s the scrag-end of mutton you've 
clapper-clawed three days running, but I reckon 
that will be too extravagant to have for supper. 
Then there’s the ham-bone you haven’t gnawed 
clean yet; but maybe that’s too much of a lux- 
ury, too, except for dinner. There’s some cold 
’taters, and a dozen of herrings, and a new loaf 
of bread I bought this afternoon, and some cold 
johnny-cake, and a crust of brown bread, and 
that’s all! So what'll you have ?” 

“T don't want any meat for supper, Sally,” 
responded the old man, warming his shrivelled 
fingers over the fire, and speaking with a slightly 
reproachful tone of voice. 





“T don’t see what 
folks want to stutf themselves on their birth- 
days for, I'm sure. The day I was born I 
didn’t eat half so much as I did afterwards, and 
it stands to reason I shouldn't eat so much to- 
day as I should to-morrow. I guess we may as 
well eat up the old bread first, you know, ‘cause 
by-and-by it will get mouldy ; besides,” muttered 
he to himself in an undertone, “ one can’t eat so 
much dry bread as one can new.” 

Without further colloquy, the girl set before 
him the viands he had indicated, and likewise a 
bowl of milk; then from another part of the 
cupboard produced fresh butter and bread, and 
proceeded to make herself some tea. The old 
man eyed all her motions sharply. 

“What are you going to do now, Sally?” 
said he. 

“Going to get myself some decent victuals,” 
answered Sally, defiantly. “Do you think I am 
going to starve, just to save you fonrpence ! 
What are you going to do about it, I'd like to 
know ?” 

“ You'll ruin me, Sally,” whined Simon. 
aint able to support you in such extravagance, 
and that’s truth. Why can’t you be a saving 
critter, like me? You'll bring me to the work- 
house, and then you'll starve.” 

“ Workhouse, I guess!’ returned Sally, with 
acurl of her red lip. 
money to keep fifty workhouses going, and all of 


“You've got enough 
‘em crammed full of hungry beggars. And you 
know I save you a good hundred dollars a year ; 
if it wa’n't for me, how do you think you'd get 
along for your housekeeping? 


legged, lantern-jawed, stingy-hearted old cur- 


ame THE FLAG OF CUR U- 














mudgeon, that’s what you are, Simon Blood- 
sucker !”” 

The indignant damsel helped herself bounti- 
fully to butter, and maliciously fell upon the 
bread with an alarming appetite. 

“Money! money!” groaned Simon, in de- 
spair; ‘what makes you think I’ve got money ? 
You seem to think I’m made of bank-bills, when 
I can hardly scrape together enough to pay for 
my salt !"” 

“You're made of corn-husks and dry sticks, 
Simon,” retorted the amiable housekeeper, glanc- 
ing at the old man’s withered anatomy. ‘“ What 
splendid kindling-wood you'll make for Satan 
by-and-by! You've got no more juice in you 
than a baked tater, and ’taint safe to leave you 
where there’s matches round. What have you 
got in that old trunk under your bed, Simon?” 
she added, suddenly turning and looking in the 
old man’s cunning physiognomy. 

“ Eh—what?” cried he, with a start of fear; 
“why, that’s old newspapers, and poor dear 
Molly’s letters, that’s dead and gone!” And he 
put up his old rag of a handkerchief to his face, 
looking out of the corner of his eye to watch the 
manner in which Sally received his explanation. 

“O, yes!” simpered she, in apparent inno- 
cence, inwardly chuckling with delight as she 
saw the old miser wince under her chance shot; 
“of course it is. Well, it needs dusting, and to- 
morrow I'll clean it out for you.” 

“No, no!” replied he, hastily. “I couldn’t 
bear to have nobody touch my poor dead wife’s 
letters. You wont meddle with ’em, Sally ?” 

The girl answered his scared look of appeal- 
with a shrug of the shoulder and a p 
“no!” at the same time manifesting great dis- 
gust at the old hypocrite’s sham sentimentalism. 

Confident that he had eluded all suspicion, 
however, Simon went on munching his crust; 
and Sally made renewed assaults on the loaf of 
bread, which rapidly wasted away before her 
conquering jaws. The old man got through 
first, and every hful his companion took, 
evidently caused him intense uneasiness—al- 
though he stood too much in awe of her to make 
any further remonstrance. At last his meal was 
concluded, the few dishes cleared away, and the 
table moved back. The wind outside creaked 
dismally among the old blinds, as she drew her 
chair near the tire, and sat down by Simon’s side. 
They sat for some time in perfect silence, listen- 
ing to the old wooden clock which ticked loudly 
against the wall of the room. 

“Do you believe in ghosts, Simon?” she said, 
suddenly leaning over close to the old man. 

“N-no,” he answered, shrinking back with a 
shiver, “do—do you?” 

“Yes,” replied Sally, with significant solem- 
nity in her voice. “1 know there’s ghosts.” 

The miser waited, in hopes she would say 
more; but she relapsed into silence. At length, 
with the air of a man who is impelled to do 
violence to his inclination, he asked, in a 
whisper: “ How do you know ?” 

“ Because I’ve seen id she. 

Another pause. 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn this house.” 

“ When ?” 

“Last night.” 

Simon’s teeth were evidently chattering. He 
looked fearfully over his shoulder, and hitched 
himself nearer the fire. The wind whistled 
lazily up the wide chimney, and the blinds kept 
up a conversation outd in melancholy tones. 

“ What did it look like?” asked the old man, 
striving to conceal his shuddering apprehensions 
from Sally, who sat crouching over the embers, 
without apparently taking any notice of him. 

“ How long ago did your son James go to 
sea ?’’ was the only answer to his question. 

“How do I know?” exclaimed Simon, with 
lips white as marble. “Do you think I count 
the days, when the disobedient boy did not care 
enough for his father to give up a wretched chit 
of a beggar girl, to please him? If the boy’s 
dead, his blood be on his own head !” 

“ How—long—ago—did— your—son— James 
—go—to—sea !”’ repeated Sally, without alter- 
ing her position, or moving a muscle of her 
countenance. 

“Ten years and eight months come Tuesday,” 
said the old man, fiercely. ‘‘ What do you care, 
and how dare you ask me questions about my 
own affairs ?” 

“ His wife and child are starving, and you—” 

“Glad of it!’ growled the old man, grinding 
his teeth, and slowly rubbing his wrinkled palms 
together. ‘If James were to come back to- 
morrow, and bring his brats and its mother, and 
beg on his bended knees for money to buy bread, 
he shouldn’t have one cent!” 

“ He — will— never— come — back — again !” 
slowly articulated the girl, bending lower over 
the coals upon the hearth. 

“Why not?” gasped the man, catching his 
breath, and clutching at his companion’s gown 
with a trembling hand. 

“ Because —I1— saw — him—last — night!’ al- 
most shrieked the girl, turning full upon him, 
and displaying a face working with wild excite- 
ment; and approaching her mouth close to his 
ear, she hissed out the words—‘ Do you dare to 
see him ?”” 

“No, no!” cried he in terror, convulsively 
clasping his hands; but presently, looking 
sharply into Sally’s dilated eyes, he added: “I 
believe you're lying, and only mean to get 











money out of me for that beggarly woman, and | 


her brat. But you sha’n’t get a penny!” 
The girl gazed at him steadily for a moment, 


| until his suspicious eye fell before her piercing 
| serutiny. 


“TT! 


“As truly as I hope to go to God when I die, I 


| saw your son last night, Simon Bloodsucker !” 


* ] wont believe it till I see him myself,” he 
answered, doggedly ; 


| with your ghosts, Sally, for I don’t—” 


He paused short, and with eyes starting from 


“you can’t humbug me | 


“ Poor old man! I can't do it, Sally, indeed I 


| can’t!’ 





“You must, for the sake of your wife and | 
child! Go away—he is opening his eyes now !”’ | 
With a groan, the figure vanished ; and shortly 
Simon revived enough to ask for some water. | 
As soon as his consciousness was fully restored, 

he inquired eagerly : 

“Did you see it?” 

“See what’ answered Sally, coldly. 

“ His ghost,” he replied, peering into her face 
anxiously. 


“Whose ghost?” 

“Why, you know,” returned he, uneasily 
shifting his position ; “him we were speaking of, | 
just now.” 

“Sce him where?” asked Sally, putting a 
fresh stick on the fire. 

“That's enough!” exclaimed the old miser, | 
stopping her as she was about to put on a second | 
stick, for his instinctive avarice came for the mo- | 
ment uppermost in his mind; ‘did you see 
James at the window just now !” 

“No,” was the laconic reply. 

“Don't you believe he was there?” 
Simon, doubtfully ; “I saw him.” 

“Of course I do; didn’t I tell you I saw him 
myself last night?” 

“ Didn’t—didn’t you feel—feel scared ?” 

“What about?” asked the girl, impetuously. 
“T never hurt him—I never drove him from my 
door with threats and etrses —I never left his 
wife and child to starve when I had thousands 
hidden out of sight—I never laughed at his sor- 
rows and agony when the devil himself would 
have pitied him. No, no, Simon, thank God I 
never did all these things, and what should I fear 
him for?” 

The trembling old man shrank under this pas- 
sionate ebullition of indignation as if each word 
had been a stiletto, and probed his very heart. 
Without speaking another syllable, he sat cow- 
ering over the fire. Sally took another candle, 
and, lighting it, was proceeding towards the door 
of the apartment, when the miser exclaimed in a 
voice of entreaty : 

“ Don’t go.” 

“Why not? I’m going to bed.” 

“°Tisn’t time yet; it’s only half past ten.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the girl, bitterly, “don’t 
you know you're wasting candle-light enough to 
last you a week? Where’s your economy, Si- 
mon Bloodsucker? You are getting extravagant 
in your old age.” 

“We can sit by the firelight,” timidly sug- 
gested the old man, whose conscience was mani- 
festly wounded by this allusion to his unwonted 
prodigality ; “it’s cold up stairs, you know.” 

“Tt’s warm enough in bed; good-night,” 
answered Sally, abruptly, and closing the door 
behind her, she ascended the long echoing stair- 
case to her own room. 

Simon hesitated a moment, when he found 
himself alone; but presently he concluded that 
his best policy was to follow Sally’s example, 
and retire likewise. Accordingly he pulled the 
fire to pieces, placing the sticks apart that they 
might be extingui: peedity as possible, 
and carefully raking the ashes over the still 
glowing embers; then he examined the doors 
and windows to make sure of the fastenings, and 
at length hobbled up stairs and entered his own 
apartment. It was a large, high-studded room, 
with a bed in one corner, and a few pieces of old- 
fashioned furniture scattered here and there ; but 
a couple of portraits still hung upon the walls, 
representing two old Puritans in all the quaint- 
ness of their antique garments, one of them with 
a corset of steel encircling his breast. Between 
these was suspended a pencil drawing in a rude 
wooden frame. As the old miser passed this, he 
paused a moment, and, glancing around fearfully, 
brought the flickering light close to it, and gazed 
steadfastly upon the frank, boyish face depicted 
in rough outlines on the coarse paper. With a 
shudder, and a muttered “ T'was his own fault,” 
he turned away at last, and began hastily to un- 
dress himself. Heaping his clothes upon the 
miserable bed in order to supply the deficiency of 
the scanty coverings, he blew out his candle and 
leaped into bed as if he feared some goblin or 
concealed robber would seize him by the ankles 
from beneath it. Here he lay, shivering and 
huddled together into a shapeless mass, listening 
to the throbbings of his own withered heart. 
Through the window-panes, which were partially 
covered with frost, the cold glitter of the winter 
starlight afforded just enough light to ‘make 
darkness visible,” and no more; while from 
without the wild moanings of the wind, dreary 


asked 





| felt dry and parched. 





and weird enough in the open sunlight of mid- 
day, infused the gloom of night with a mysteri- 
ous melancholy, and as it were, tangible desolate- 
ness, against which the dark thoughts of the old 
miser could afford no protection. Sleepless, and 
yet motionless, the utter desolation of a friend- 
less old age weighed upon him with a power he 
could not resist ; the consciousness that his mere 
word could surround him with all the delights of 
wealth and luxury, and the recollection of his 
secret golden hoards, had lost their consolatory 
force. Dimly and indistinetly, he became aware 
that he had been all his life long toiling for the 
apples of the Dead Sea, and now, after they had | 
been gained, he found them turn to ashes in his | 
mouth. The clock struck eleven. But one hour | 
more, and the day would die to make way for its | 
successor. | 


“Yes,” sighed he, bitterly, “ it is eleven o'clock | 
with me, too, and I am here childless and 
alone.” 

What ailed the wind to-night? It seemed 
whistling dirges and requiems, and finished them 


| Off with a peal of laughter like the merriment of 


Mephistopheles. Through every cranny and 


crevice of the aged mansion, a wailing note crept 
in to assail the old man’s ears, and stir up some 
slumbering memory to The 


vex his repose. 


| hangings of his couch waved uneasily to and fro, 


' his head, pointed madly to the window and fell | 


j tenseless. 


In a moment the door opened, and a 
tall figure entered; he was on the point of rais- 
‘ i 


| ing the motionless figure of the old miser, when 


You're a lean- | 


Sally waved him back, exclaiming : 
You will spoil all! 


He'll come to, presently—go away, I say!” 


“Go away—go away! 


and seemed infected with his own restlessness. 
Think—think—think ; the weary miser could do 
nothing but think, and thought stung him. 
Again from below the clock eounded through the 
night, and every stroke fell sadly and slowly, like 
a passing bell; ten, eleven, twelve. Yes, it was 
midnight. Hark! The wind had sobbed itselt 
to sleep, but the old man was sitting bolt upright 





in the chill air, straining for a sound he fancied . 


he had heard. Again — again — again — there 
could be no doubt of it, there was a dull, heavy, 
muffled sound somewhere. At regular and brief 
intervals, growing more and more distinct, com- 





It had paused outside the door—would it enter! 
The blood ran cold and prickling through the 
aged veins of the solitary listener; his mouth 


certainly nothing could break the solid old oaken 
door. Hark, again’ The tramp 
audible, and was within the room! 

gasped for breath. 


was again 
Old) Simon 
It approached nearer—with 
starting eyes he peered painfully into the gloom, 
and discerned—what! He could not tell what, 
but it was something. Something vague and 


shadowy ; something blacker than the enveloping | 


blackness, yet not black, either. 

“ What are you ?” almost shriecked the miser, 
clutching at the bedclothes, and drawing them up 
before him as if they were a shield. 

“ Father!” 

Was it a voice, or his own imagination? So 
low, so faint, so distant, so unreal ! 

“What do you want? Why do you haunt 
me?” reiterated the trembler, in a voice husky 
with fear. “ What must I do to be rid of you ?” 

“ She starves,’’ was the only reply, in the same 
unearthly tone as before, so low as scarcely to be 
heard at all. 

“She never asked me for a cent,” said Simon, 
“it is not my fault.” 

“ She starves,” repeated the something, sadly. 

“ Well, I’m a poor man,” whined Simon, “a 
very poor man; how can [ help it ?” 

“She starves,” was still the response, more 
sadly than before. 

“ Why do you keep saying that?” asked Si- 
mon, wincing under the simple secusation which 
the words implied. 

“ Because, if you do not heed it now, it will 
sound on in your soul forever,” was the slow and 
solemn answer. 

“If I promise to give her a thousand dollars 
to-morrow, will you leave me?” asked the old 
man, trembling in every limb. 

“T will.” 

“ And never haunt me more ?” 

“If you keep your promise.” 

“T promise, and will keep my word.” 

“ Farewell.” 

The miser listened to the same measured tread, 
sounding dull and hollow through the room, 
fainter and fainter down the stairs, and vanishing 
at last he knew not where. The hours lagged 
slowly by, and Simon lay still wakeful, wishing 
for the morning. When the earliest streaks of 
light flashed across the sky, he dressed and de- 
scended to the lower story. 

Sally was there before him. As he entered, 
she saluted him with a silent glance of curiosity, 
but said nothing. Simon went to his writing- 
desk, opened it, and commenced writing. Un- 
der pretence of mending the fire, Sally approached 
him, and took a sly peep over his shoulder. 
The result of her operation was a twinkle of sat- 
isfaction in her sharp, gray eyes. When Simon 
had finished his writing, he took the paper, read 
it over, and with a trembling hand offered it to 
Sally, saying, with a world of regret in his tone : 

“Give that to Mary this morning, do you 
hear? But don’t tell her about the—about the 
ghost.” 

Sally extended her hand to receive the paper ; 
but just as the old man relinquished his own hold 
upon it, a sudden fit of avarice came over him 
like the colic, and he instantaneously made a 
dash to recover it again. But Sally, who under- 
stood the old skinflint’s disposition and ways, 
was too quick for him; and, thrusting it into her 
pocket, she cried with a voice of mock terror: 

“The ghost will get you if you play false !’”” 

There was something in her manner or ex- 
pression of ¢ e that kened the old 
man’s natural shrewdness, and holding out his 
hand with apparent simplicity, he said : 

“Let me have it, you fool, I forgot to date it; 
’tisn’t worth a penny as it is.” 

“No, you don’t,” exclaimed Sally, exultingly. 
“T saw the date over your shoulder, and there’s 
a whole thousand dollars, Simon, you will never 
finger again. Perhaps you don’t believe in 
ghosts, do you? Well, Ido; you saw a thou- 
sand-dollar ghost last night, and that’s a kind of 
ghost worth seeing. Let’s hurrah for General 
Washington !” 

And seizing the old bundle of bones round the 
waist, she performed an extempore mazourka, to 
the no small exhaustion of her involuntary part- 
ner. She had no sooner deposited him, puffing 
and wheezing like a pair of asthmatic bellows, 
in his arm-chair, than the dvor opened, and a 
young man entered who went straight up to the 
old man, and taking his lean hand in his own, 
said with a voice full of emotion : 

“Forgive me, dear father, for the deception I 
have put upon you; but Mary and the little boy 
were almost starved, and I could not help it. If 
you will only let us come and take care of you 
now, you shall find no other cause of displeasure.” 

The old man sat stern and immovable in his 
chair, without bestowing the least notice on his 





son, whose pale and wasted cheeks bore witness 
to hardship and sickness. 

“ Come, come, Simon,” said Sally, “ you have 
not got many years to live, and you needn't 
think I am going to devote my charms and graces 
much longer to an old hunk like you, Youd 
better take up with a good offer now, as I intend 
to do myself, very soon, and call it a bargain.” 

With these words she went to the next room, 
and presently returned with Mary and her son, 
who both clung round the lonely old man, until 
his heart, dried and stony for years, gushed forth 
with kindness like the rock in the desert under 
the stroke of Moses’s rod. 

“God bless you, my children,” eried he, strok- 
ing the bov’s head, “I'm a wretched old fellow, 
and if you will forgive my cruelty, we'll live to- 
gether happily yet before I die 
everything, after all, I find; and last night taught 
me more than all my sixty veare.”’ 


Money is not 


‘ Bless my with a 





re,” soliloquized Sally 
stare of astonishment at the tableaux before her, 
“now the old ekinflint is fairly skinned, I declare 


he has a heart under his hide after all 
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JUDGE NUTTALL. 
Our readers have all heard of Judge 


Nuttall 
of Kentucky, as the magistrate who adjourned 
court to see the elephant swim, and also as the 


| sapient jurist and canonist, who, when requested 
ing nearer and nearer—could it be a footfall! | 


by some Baptist ministers to allow a convict an 


| der sentence of death to be taken away from jail 


| for a few minutes for the purpose of baptism, de- 


| cided that “ sprinkling '’ was sufficient in the eves 


The door was locked ; | 


| 





of the law, and therefore denied the petition 

We learn from the Louisville Courier that a 
few days since, it devolved upon the judge to 
open the court of Owen county, and acconlingly 
the grand jury, lawyers and all persons “ hay. 
ing anvthing to do with the court: of common 
pleas,” assembled at Owenton. The first) busi 
ness on the docket was the demand of the con- 
tractor for the payment of $100 for the use of 
the court-house (which was untinished), threaten- 
ing in the event of refusal to prevent the court 
from continuing its sessions. This allowance 
Judge Nuttall refused to make, whereupon a yal- 
lant gentleman, a friend to the ladies in attend- 
ance, offered to pay the contractor the sum of 
$100, and thereby eaable the court to proceed 
with its business. The proffer, however, was re- 
jected. The next thing that ogeurred — startled 
everybody. Judge Nuttall said he didn’t intend 
to hold court. The sudden snap of cold weather 
was propitious for the farmers to kill hogs; the 
holding of the court would prevent them, and if 
it were to get warm soon, the hogs would eat up 
too much corn. Besides, many persons hadn't 
laid in their wood, and he would give them a 
chance to do so, to keep their families from suf- 
fering. He said for these reasons he intended to 
adjourn over until May. Various attempts were 
made to secure a continuance, but in’ vain. 
Judge Nuttall peremptorily ordered the sheritl to 
adjourn court, ‘That  fanctionary obeyed, and 
the judge left the bench, stalked out of the court- 
room, lit his pipe, got on his horse and rode away 
from the amazed but indignant assemblage. The 
village was full of men from the county, and 
many of them waxed indignant. A demongtra- 
tion was made towards pursuing the judge with 
violent intentions, but it was abandoned. 





SHARP FINANCIERING. [ 


A distinguished railroad financier, banker, and 
member of the church, in getting up a bank in 
one of the western cities invoked the aid of the 
bishop in making subscriptions to the capital 
stock, by asking the loan of his note on time for 
a few thousand dollars, telling him that it was a 
mere matier of form—that he would not be 
obliged to pay it, ete. The bishop complied, 
and not bemg a person that gave any great deal 
of attention to temporal affairs, and not overbur- 
dened with the “ready,” his note having been 
passed to the hands of a brother banker of the 
financier, was as a matter of course protested for 
non-payment when it became due, Our financial 
friend who had kept watch on the note, now goes 
quietly, and with much ager secrecy to a 
brother member of the church, and with benevo- 
lence beaming on his countenance, informs him 
that the bishop’s note is lying at the bank under 
yrotest. “This is too bad,” says he, “ but noth- 
ing must be said about it; we must take up the 
note, and I will head the subseription with fifty 
dollars.” The requisite amount was soon raised 
and the bishop’s note paid. ‘The financier made 
his bank stock clear at a cost of fifty dollars only, 
and at once took a position in the opinion of his 
fellow-members, as a pillar of the anh Ne w 
York Evening Post. 

HOGARTH. 

A nobleman, who was both plain and deformed, 
sat for his picture, which was executed in Ho- 
garth’s happiest manner, and with singular and 
rigid fidelity. ‘The peer, disgusted at this counter- 
part of his dear self, was not disposed to pay very 
readily for a reflection that would only insult him 
with his deformities. After some time had 
elapsed, and numerous unsuccessful attempts had 
been made for payment, the painter resorted to 
an expedient which he knew must alarm the no- 
bleman’s pride. He sent him a card with his du- 
tiful respects, stating that if his lordship did not 
send for it in three days, it would be disposed of 
to Mr. Pare, the famous wild beast man, Mr. 
Hogarth having made that gentleman a contiden- 
tial promise of it, for an exhibition picture out- 
side his van, on his lordship’s calmik This in- 
timation had the desired effect; the picture was 
paid for.—Atheneum. 








THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 

which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 

January, 1860. It is intended, as its name indicates, for 

the Homa Crecie, and ite individuality consists in ite 

forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotto Foam, presenting 
in each nemober thirty-two large columne of original and 
really 
CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 

This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gosip of the day, sparkling gems from new 
books, and wit and humor, forming a most captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of its issue, which has been 
long perfecting, renders it 

A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere, north, south, east and weet It i* entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian uat- 
ters, preferring to make iteelf a Weicoma Guest to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring disensions§ No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
address themselves to the beet taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIPUL, 


| the whole design being from origina! plans, intended to 


i 


| Unlimited facilities which ensure the 


introduce to the public a corps of NEw AND BRILLIANT 
WRiTens ; and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents a chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper, on a 
Tich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor for Sny family in the land In the ed 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corps of lady contributors 
are organised, as well as several steriing writers of the 
other tex; and it le promised that no week!» journal! in 


Thus 


| the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni 


versal interest of each successive issue 
Owning one of the oldest and largest newspaper etal 


lishments in the United States the subeeriber aed 


Crtn peter and 
excellence of this new weekly journal 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


hanced —On an average day there are 18.179 omni- 
bus transits on London Bridge, 13.512 in Cheapside, 
10,626 in Ludgate Hill, and 10,078 in Holborn. 
Lixoutst.—The nursery word lullaby is of very ancient 
origin. The Roman nurses used 
quiet their children, and they feigned a deity called 
Lullas, whom they invoked on such ee, 
lullaby, or tune itself, was called by the 


The | the owner of millions observe, 


the world lully to | 


y name 
InxquireR.—The quantity of iron ore forrdyes in “Scotland in | 


1858 was 2.312.000 tons, valued at £750,000; and the 
iron reached 886,478 tons, valued at £2,748,082. 


om, 6 t furnaces were employed in smelting 
in England 158 | in Wales, and 182 in Scotland. 
Sratictay.—The Moniteur des Architectes says the im- 
rovements of Paris cost 22,000,000 france in 1850, 
5,000,000 in 1851, 28,000,000 fn 1852, and 250,000,000 
since then ; total, 326,000,000 franes, or £15,583,338 | 

Americus.—The Pueblo Indians have an ancient religion, 
in which they worship the sun, moon and stars, fires, 
rivers, etc. This religion is interwoven with, and exer 
cises a controlling “i over, all thoughts and actions, 
with few exceptions 

Writer.—Good English is vastly better in the expression 
of your thoughts. The affectation of using French 
phrases in conversation and writing is thus well con- 
demned by a writer :—* The language which Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope and Byron, and many other emi- 
nent poets have sung, and Robertson and Gibbon have 
narrated—in which Addison, Swift and Jolinson have 
written—in which Burke, Pitt, Fox and Sheridan have 
ig n, needs not to ask alms of its neighbors 

; West Point.—Terry’s breech-loading rifle ‘has been 
‘oe tested near Liverpool. From one rifle 
1800 shots were fired without the piece fouling, and 
several times nine shots per minute were fired by Mr. 
Terry himself. 

Mepicts.—A saucer full of chloride of lime moistened 
with a few drops of vinegar and water will purify the 
atmosphere of a sick room in a few minutes. 

Naturatist.—The formation of the wings of a fly enables 
it to attain a velocity of from thirty to thirty-five feet 
inasecond. In this of time a race-horse would 
clear only ninety feet, which is ut the rate of more than 
a mile A minute. Now, our little fly in her swiftest 
flight will in the same space of time go more than the 
third ofa mile. If. therefore, we compare the infinite 
difference of the size of the two animals, heed wonderful 
will the velocity of this minute creature appear! 

Arrist.—The University of Sted during the repairs of 
its public galleries, has consented to the removal of its 
original drawings, by Raffaele and others, from Oxford 
to the South Kensington Museum, where they will con- 
tinue to be exhibited for the next two months. Per- 
mission has also been poe poh the department to take 
photographs of those dra uired to complete 
their series of Raffaclle aoe which have been col- 
lected from public galleries at home and abroad 





BETWEEN OURSELVES. 

A happy new year to one and all! With the 
present number of our paper we commence its 
fifteenth volume and fifteenth year of publication, 
and it will be observed that we appear in a new 
dress throughout. Those well-known and excel- 
lent type founders, Messrs. Phelps & Dalton, of 
this city, have produced for us an excellent and 
beautiful font of type. Mr. Durivage’s promised 
novelette is commenced, while our columns are 
crowded with a choice variety, and we thus launch 
into the new year with all sail set. And now, 
when you sit cosily by your firesides, with the 
paper open before you, just as it is at this mo- 
ment, do you ever pause to think of Aim who 
labors so constantly for your entertainment ? 

It is a singular relation—a peculiar profession, 
that of an editor. One gets to love it, as does an 
artist his calling, a sculptor his chisel; not that, 
Pygmelion-like, he actually falls in love with his 
own creation, after he has completed and sent it 
forth, but yet he does feel a pride in his profes- 
sion, though his own ability may not shine forth 
with comet-like splendor. There is (between 
ourselves) a satisfaction in sitting down quietly 
in one’s sanctum, and with pen in hand, to real- 
ize that we are talking with a hundred thousand 
or more of our fellow-travellers on the highway 
of life. A cosy and companionable feeling in- 
spires us, and we learn to love our “ parish” of 
subscribers, and look upon them as members of 
one large family. We meet weekly with them, 
in spirit, and with each individual member hold 
an intercourse of sentiment and feeling, more 
minute and explicit even than we could do orally. 
We remember when a mere boy, to have learned 
to love our weekly paper and its editor, like an 
old friend, and to have read its articles as one 
sits down with a congenial spirit, with whom to 
listen and to talk. 

We labor not lightly nor thoughtlessly for your 
pleasure ; for many hours of the day, and often of 
the night too, are devoted to your service, and 
the weary brain will sometimes come tardily to 
the work; but our reward is to make you love 
the paper we send you, and to rejoice in its week- 
ly visits—to cause you to anticipate its cheerful 
columns, its tales, sketches and chit-chat with 
real pleasure, and to think pleasantly, now and 
then, of ourself. And now once more, a happy 
new year to you all! 





Time’s Cnances.—Hon. Thomas Corwin, 
twenty-nine years ago, took his seat in the House 
of Representatives as a member from the same 
district now represented by him. There is not a 
member of the House with him who was there 
when he first took his seat. In less than a gen- 
eration there has been an entire change, with a 
single exception. 





Down East.—The Portland Advertiser says 
that rents, provisions and other necessaries 
and luxuries of life are quite low in that city, 
and hints that itis a good place to live in. 
“Walk into my parlor,” says the spider to 
the fly. 





Immense UnpDERTAKING.—London is at length 
to be thoroughly drained. The drainage works 
will be colossal and enduring. They will take five 
years to execute, and cost four millions sterling, 
or nearly £2 per head of the whole population. 





A y.— e recle! alla- > 
Liperatity.—Rev. James Peeler, of Talla- | to November 1, chow an See 


hassee, Florida, has sold the patent right of a 
plow of his own invention for $250,000, and has 
given away for church purposes, $200,000 of it. 





Iuwexse Scw.—The foreign shipments of 
specie from New York for eleven months amount 
to nearly sixty-eight million dollars. 





oe 
Woon.—Wood sells to families, in San Fran- 
California, for ten dollars per cord. 





cisco, ) 





of | 
the eight million tons of ore raised in the United King- 
7 bi 





ANECDOTE OF JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 


THE FLAG OF 


The following amusing anecdote is told of | 


him in the double character of a patron of litera- 
ture and parsimonious money-holder, which 
appears to be exceedingly characteristic. Among 
the subscribers to Audubon’s magnificent work 
on ornithology, the subscription price of which 
was $1000 a copy, appeared the name of John 
Jacob Astor. During the progress of the work, 
the prosecution of which was extremely expen- 
sive, M. Audubon, of course, called upon several 
of his subscribers for payments. It so happened 
that Mr. Astor (probably that he might not be 
troubled about small matters) was not applied to 


before the delivery of all the letter-press and | 


Then, however, Audubon asked for his 
thousand dollars; but he was put off with one 
excuse or another. “Ah, M. Audubon,” would 
“you come at a 
bad time; money is very scarce; Ihave nothing 
in bank; I have invested all my funds.” At 
length, for the sixth time, Audubon called upon 
Astor for his thousand dollars. As he was ush- 
ered into the presence, he found William B. 
Astor, the son, conversing with his father. No 
sooner did the rich man see the man of art, than 
he began: “Ah, M. Audubon, so you have come 
again after your money. Hard times, M. Audu- 
bon—money scarce.” But just then catching an 
inguiring look from his son, he changed his 
tone: “However, M. Audubon, I suppose we 
must contrive to let you have some of your 
money. if possible. William,” he added, calling 
to his son, who had walked into an adjoining 
parlor, “have we any money at all in the bank ?” 
“Yes, father,” replied the son, supposing that he 
was asked an earnest question pertinent to what 
they had been talking about when the ornithol- 
ogist came in, “we have two hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars in the Bank of New York, 
seventy thousand in the City Bank, ninety thou- 
sand in the Merchants’, ninety-cight thousand 
four hundred in the Mechanics’, eighty-three 
thousand—” “That'll do, that'll do,” ex- 
claimed John Jacob, interrupting him. “It 
seems that William can give you a check for 
your money.” 


plates . 





THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 

Louis Napoleon is said to be very completely 
under the control of his wife, especially since his 
return from the Italian war. The behaviour of 
the empress at the Council of Ministers is worth 
observing. The most abstruse and driest ques- 
tions are listened to by her majesty with the 
greatest apparent attention. She always comes 
armed with pencil and with paper, and takes 
down notes with the prettiest pedantry in the 
world. It is true that the fair and snowy hands, 
as if rebellious against the thankless office, ‘are 
continually occupied in sliding to and fro the 
rings upon her fingers, and in turning and _twist- 
ing the bracelets on her wrists, whose pretty little 
Chinese jingle formed so funny an accompani- 
ment to the reading of the report upon the Peiho 
expedition the other day, that the grave seigniors 
all laughed aloud, and the emperor joined good- 
humoredly in the merriment, and, seizing her 
majesty’s hand, kissed it rapturously, making the 
funny little bells, with which the bracelet was 
hung all around, ring out a more joyous peal 
than ever. All is not prose and dry discourse at 
the cabinet councils ; the presence of woman en- 
livens even these pedantic meetings. As to the 
emperor himself, the fatigue and anxiety of the 
late campaign, the disappointment in not having 
struck a grand coup, and the vexation experienced 
at not having assumed a higher position than be- 
fore, have advanced that terrible disease to which 
all sovereigns are subject in their latter years— 
that green and yellow melancholy, that mysteri- 
ous form of spleen which doctors cannot heal and 
which physic cannot cure, but which seems as 
inseparable from the kingly trade as colic from 
the painter’s craft, or ophthalmia and ¢ Ni 
tion from that of the cutler and the glass-blower. 








How anovut Boston *—The Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Railroad Company (horse road), Atlantic 
Street, has reduced the fare on their cars to three 
cents between South Ferry and Court Street, and 
four cents between Bedford and the Ferry, a dis- 
tance of about three miles. This reduction 
brings car-riding within the means of a larger 
class, and the increased patronage shows that the 
change was judicious. 





“Tue Wevcome Gvest.”—This brilliant new 
weekly is now issued and for sale everywhere for 
Four Cents per copy. It is admitted to be the 
handsomest miscellaneous weekly which has yet 
been brought out in this country. We send it, 
together with the Flag, for $3 a year. It is of 
the mammoth size, and each number contains the 
amount of an ordinary bound volume. 


oe 


Be carervi.—The Harrisburg (Pe) Tele- 
graph says: A lady had the habit of picking her 
teeth with pins. A trifling humor was the con- 
sequence, which terminated in a cancer. The 
brass and quicksilver used in making these pins 
will account for the circumstance. 





A Dver.—Signor Mario fought a duel lately 
with the manager of one of the Spanish theatres, 
at Madrid. Weapons, small swords—both slight- 
ly wounded—but their honors (!) were greatly 
healed by the process. 





A coop Parer.—We consider the Commer- | jn South America.” 
' 


cial Bulletin of this city to be one of the best 
mercantile newspapers ever published in this 
country, and rejoice in its success. 





A turivinc Crty.—The statistics of build- 
ings ereeted in St. Louis for ten months previous 


| of 87,173,000, 





RemarRKasie.—lIt is claimed that a mass of 
the best Cannel coal, of the size of a whale, 
tains more oil than a whale. 


con- 





Lake FisninG.—The fisheries of Lake Mich- 


| igan are said to produce $1,500,000 annually. 





—- 


Ovenpose.—Ship-building at the present time. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
It is said that the sales of Mr. Irving's works 
have already excecded half a million volumes. 
At the present time, there are seventeen differ- 


| ent horse railroads in Philadelphia. 


Saxe, the poet, writes enthusiastically about 


| the beauty of the ladies of the “ Old Dominion.” 





M. Camille Vert, a Parisian, has invented a 
flying machine in the shape of a fish. 

Senator Hammond, of South Carolina, has 
raised specimens of Egyptian cotton this year. 

Mario, the singer, has been fighting a duel with 
a theatrical manager in Madrid. 

Mrs. Agassiz’s interesting work, entitled 
“Act#a,” has been republished in London. 

Mr. James Ward, the oldest of the royal 
academicians, died lately at the age of 91. 

J. F. Cropsey, the American landscape-painter, 
has been four years a resident of London. 

The Legislature of Vermont have passed a 
stringent law against billiard-playing. 

The new Winans steamer lately made a. trial- 
trip in rough weather with complete success. 

The newly-dliscovered gold diggings in Brown 
county, Indiana, pay from $2 50 to $5 a day. 

Mr. Buckle has nearly ready for press the 
second volume of his “ History of Civilization.” 

The Philadelphia papers style Mrs. John 
Wood, the actress, the Queen of Soubrettes. 

It cost a French lady $1920 in dresses to spend 
eight days with the court at Compiegne. 

The Cherokee Indians are quite civilized ; they 
have'a national debt, and can’t pay the interest. 

Spurgeon, the London preacher, is a young- 
looking man, with fair skin and puff cheeks. 

The clear protits of the New York Herald are 
stated to be at least $50,000 a year. 

The city of New York is in the same latitude 
as Naples, in the south of Italy. 

An eminent English architect says that all 
artiticial systems of ventilation are failures. 

In 1834, M. Thiers asserted that railways were 
nothing better than toys for the curious. 

The third and fourth volumes of Carlisle’s 
Frederick the Great will appear next May. 

A silver mine has been discovered on the Alle- 
ghany River, near Franklin, Pa. 

Washington Irving never married, having lost 
by death a lady to whom he was early attached. 

Kentucky is a wealthy State—the valuation of 
1858 being $466,113,671. 

VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 

The length proper of this bridge is about two 
miles, and it consists of two abutments, each 250 
feet long, and 24 piers 90 feet in length and 16 
broad, reduced to 33 feet at top, and the shape of 
a wedge at the upper end (to divide the ice in 
winter), and all built of solid blocks of limestone, 
which together, makes 3,000,000 feet of solid 
masonry ; then resting upon this foundation are 
24 iron tubes, each 242 feet span, and the centre 
one 330 feet, under which steamers will pass on 
their trips down the St. Lawrence ; the tubes are 
60 fect above the summer water level; entire 
length of tube 6600 feet; each of the 24 weighs 
322 tuns, amd the eettremtyt, being double, weghs 
840 tuns. Total weight of iron work 8000 tons. 
Tho size of tube is 22 feet high by 16 broad. 
The greatest expansion and contraction of each 
tube caused by the variation of the temperature 
from 40 below zero to 125 above, does not exceed 
3 1-2 inches, which space is left between, each 
one being placed upon rollers so that the effects 
of this variation is not at all dangerous or sud- 
den. The only wood used in the whole structure 
is the string pieces that the rails are laid upon, 
and a narrow sidewalk that is now being laid at 
the side of one of the rails for the employees to 
pass with more ease and rapidity upon. The 
cross pieces are of 1-4 inch iron laid seven feet 
apart. The cost of the entire work will be 
about $6,500,000. 








Course oF Trape.—Not many years ago 
our English cousins used to find the mode of 
dress of American gentlemen very ridiculous. 
Now they admire it so much that they have sent 
to one clothing firm in New York city the sum of 
£1980 sterling for ready-made clothing since the 
first of August, and nearly half of this amount 
has been shipped to London. 





Nove Ipra.—The dairymen in the eastern 
part of Wallkill, Orange county, N. Y., have 
formed an association and established a creamery 
—that being the most profitable part of the milk 
business. It is said that milk at 2 cents a quart 
is equal to 20 cents for butter; that at 3 cents is 
equal to 30 cents ; 4 cents to 40 cents, and 5 cents 
to 50 cents a pound for butter. 





Wuat sext ‘—An ice-making machine has 
been patented, which is worked by a steam en- 
gine. In an experimental trial, it froze several 
bottles of sherry, and produced blocks of ice the 
size of a cubic foot, when the thermometer was up 
to cighty degrees. It is estimated that for every ton 
of coal put in the furnace, it will make a ton of ice. 





ALL TO NO PuRPost.—There was consumed 
in Scotland during the last four years, 22,270,369 
gallons of liquor, valued at $56,000,000 ; 
England, during the same period, 63,007,655 
gallons, valued at $157,719,000. 
drinkers, those people. 


Pretty good 





He Hap BeTTER.—Says a daily, “ Charch, 
the artist, is now engaged on a view of a voleano 
Church had better keep 
away from the “ crater.” 





AwscestraL Pripe.—In Australia, the pride 


| of ancestry, it appears, is in having had a convict 


for a father—the “stock” being considered 


| “more pluck-y!"’ 


regute expenditure | 





As Ipea.—Seeing a cellar nearly finished, a 
waggish friend of ours remarked that it was an 


| excellent foundation for a story. 


, that 





Stesiricast.—Leigh Hunt says, 
travel 


shrewdly, 
is the conversion of money 


mind. 





Firerroor Parer.—Dip paper into strong 
alum water, and it wil] resist the action of fire. 


GUR UNIGN: +> 


Foreign Atems, 


Nearly 40,000 workmen are at present: em- 





Yoved on the railways in Russia. 
I 


Leigh Hunt's son Thornton is preparing a 


| complete edition of his father’s works for publi- 
| cation in London. 





and in | 


| is called carrion 


mto | 


The Ex-King of Oude is said to have accepted 
a pension of £120,000, and relinquished all 
claims on Oude. 
Seventy gunboats have been ordered by France, 
to be finished in two months, for service in the 


| Chinese war. 


A complete cooking battery for 500 men is in 


| course of construction at Woolwich for service 


with the troops in China. 

The largest nugget of amalgamated gold ever 
produced has recently been discovered in Aus- 
tralia. Its weight is 1040 ounces. 

In New Zealand, the cultivation of hops is 
making considerable progress, 15,000 bushels 
having been gathered from the gardens of one 
firm alone. 

In the Museum at Dresden is a tube many 
feet long, formed by lighting falling on a bed of 
sand, which has been partially melted by the 
electric fluid. 

In place of his leaving Madrid, as announced, 
Mario, we are now told, appeared in “ IL Trov- 
atore ”’ there, a few nights after the row, with the 
xreatest success. 

The heirs of Baron Humboldt are not dis- 
posed to let his valet have the legacy of the 
ibrary. The bequest is disputed in the courts, 
say the German papers. 

A blind beggar was arrested lately in Antwerp 
who was ascertained to be possessed of three 
houses in that city, and a lot on which he was 
about to build four more. 

The English papers announce that an agent 
from France is in England, negotiating for the 

purchase of large steamships. Only one, the 
uropean, had yet been taken. 

M. Telesphore Lewis, a Belgian, has accepted 
the invitation of the Brazilian government to 
navigate the river Amazon, from its source to its 
mouth. He has engaged sixty-four men to try 
the adventure with him. 

According to official documents -recently pub- 
lished, it appears that there were in) France in 
1844, 9,400,000 hectares (two and a half acres 
each) of uncultivated land, and that during the 
last fifteen vears, that immense extent had been 
reduced to 4,800,000, 


Dewdrops of of Wisdom. 


The greatest promise-mongers have ordinarily 
the shortest memorics. 

Sin and retribution are as the substance and 
shadow, never far apart. 

Pride conceals its miseries ; or, if it discovers 
them, it glorifies itself for knowing them. 

The bitterest trials of life are those for which 
we happen to have committed ourselves. 

The wasp attacks the ripest fruit first; so will 
slander attempt to wound the honestest fame. 

Accustom yourself to have some employment 
for every hour you can prudently snatch’ from 
business. 

Of eloquence, Pascal says: ‘The agreeable 
and the real are requisite; but this agreeable 
must itself be found in the truth.” 

Wisdom is wealth; but if there was no other 
wealth than the wi of wisdom, the world 
would be shocki: 

When you find ’t care to look into 
your affairs, y you re yourself that they 
Will soon not be fit to look into. 

_ As no roads are so rough as those that have 
just been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant 
as those who have just turned saints. 

Beautiful was the reply of a venerable man to 
the question whether he was still in the land of 
the living—* No, but I am almost there.” 

The glory of revealed religion is the fact that 
it contirms the grandest truths of nature. Christ 

rested upon them as admitted propositions. 

There are many doublings in the human 
heart ; do not think you can tind out the whole 
of a man’s real character at once, unless he is a 
fool. 

A man is the healthiest and happiest, when he 
thinks the least either of health or happiness. 
To forget an ill, is half the battle ; it leaves easy 
work for the doctors. 

Time is the most subtle, yet the most insa- 
tiable of depredators, and by appearing to take 
nothing, is permitted to take all; nor can it he 
satistied until it has stolen the world from us, and 
us from the world. 

Anger is the most impotent passion that ac- 
companies the mind of man; it effects nothing it 
goes about, and hurts the man who is possessed 
by it more than any other against whom it is 
directed. 


Moker’s Budget. 


Letters to be delivered by hand, rarely come to 
hand. 





“T feel for your situation, 
to the bullet. 

“I’m down upon you,” 
said to the chin. 

It is parador-ical to say that a person was 
cowed by a horse whipping # 

What is that that belongs to yourself, yet is 
used by everybody? Your name. 


,’ as the probe said 


as the young beard 


On a frosty day, what two fish ought we to tie 
together? Skates and soles, 

What wind should a hungry sailor wish for? 
One that blows fowl and chops about. 

Why is an unwelcome visitor like a shady 
tree? Because we are glad when he leaves. 

The barber who dressed the head of a barrel, 
has been engaged to curl the locks of a canal. 

“T speak within bounds,” as the prisoner said 
when addressing the jury from the dock. 

There is a man in England so fat, that a child 
was recently killed by his shadow falling on it. 

Why is it always proper to take up a penny 
collection? Because there is some cents (sense) 
in it. 

An ignorant man who “stands upon his dig- 
nity,” is like the fellow who tried to elevate him- 
self by standing upon a piece of brown paper. 

Why do men who are about to fight a duel, 
generally choose a field for the place of action 
For the purpose of allowing the ball to graze 

A New York milkman somewhat resembles 
the whale that swallowed Jonah, for he takes a 
great prophet (profit) out of the water. 

An auctioneer in Texas, praising up his self 
filling pens, said a person would forget where the 
inkstand was, before it would need filling 

“Sambo, does ver know whiy birds 
birds for" ' “Well, Jerry, I 
*’Cause dey carry on 80 over a dead 


dem noisy 


got him? 
hes, 

“ Miss, what have rt done to be ashamed of, 
that vou binsh «1 Sir, what have the 
and the straw berries sad the peaches done, 
they blush #0? 


roses 
that 


A disappointed candidate for office, speaking 
of men who would sell their votes, remarked 
‘They are as base as Beop of old, who sold hiv 
birthnght for a mess of potash!" 





) ren, 62, Mr Themes W Ward 


@uill and Scissors, 

An old man named Quinn, whe many 
ago was pastor Of a charch in one of the + 
lages of New England, and much respected and 
esteemed by all for his good qualities, wae re 
cently sentenced to the chain gang for thirteen 
days, by the Recorter of Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
on the charge of habitual drunkenness 

At an exhibition of wild beasts in Tuam, Ene 
land, an elephant put his trunk into the pocket of 
one of the bystander and abetracted a «mall 
account book contained therein. Before a rescte 
could be effected, he dropped it inte his capacioas 
jaws and had it instantly swallowed 


vears 


The Independent has a very interesting letter 
from Mrs { B. Stowe, dated at Milan, which 
she describes as a very beautiful city. of itself, 
and now animated by all the hilarity and entha 
siasm of recently recovered national inde pendence 

A gentleman in Urbana, Ohio, dreamed that 
two vicious horses were about to injure him fa 
tally. Attempting to avoid this fate, he loaped 
out of bed, and wakened to the pleasant certainty 
of a broken thigh bone. 

The managers of the Washington National 
Monument have addressed letters to the gov 
ernors of various States, asking the aid of State 
governments to enable them to finish the mona 
ment at the seat of povernment 

The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror saves that dur- 
ing one month a firm in that city killed 11,000 
sheep—5000 in that city, and 6000 at Waterbury, 
Vermont. ‘They are frozen and then transported 
to the Boston markets, 

The mayor and common council of ‘Trov, New 
York, offer $100 reward for the arrest and con 
Vietion of any of the raseals of that city, who 
amuse themselves with throwing vitriol on the 
dresses of hudies. 

Washington lrving leaves a lange fortune to be 
divided among his nephews and nieces, For the 
last cight or ten years, he has — received 
from his books alone an average annual income 
of $20,000, 

The Russian Grand Duke Constantine is 
greatly pleased with the performances of his 
frigate pr aee ral Admiral, built by Mr. Webb, of 


New York. He considers her the finest ship 
atloat. 





Sharp is not connected with the manufacture 
of his famous rifle. He received a considerable 
sum for the patent several years ayo, and retains 
a toll or tariff upon all that are sold. 

Our foreign relations “g war to be in a favor. 
able position. The San Juan difficulty is con- 
sidered by the government to be settled, so fur 
as any danger of a collision is concerned. 

Church bells are occasionally made of glass, 
and one 14 inches high and 13 inches in diam- 
eter has been placed in the turret of the chapel at 
the Grange, Borrowdale, Cumberland, Eng. 

The cost of improvements now being made in 
London, such as Opening new streets, widening 
old ones, improving drainage, ete., amounts to 
the reputable sum of £V9815,521, 

The Monthly Gas Light Journal for December 
contains returns from three hundred and sixty- 
two gas companies, representing an agyrepate 
capital of $52,394,950. 

A oy fellow was recently found dead near 
Vidalia, Leuisiana, with a large nail driven to 
the head in his right eye. No clue could be 
found by which to identify him. 

A wrought iron shaft, lately oy omy for the 

steamer Metropolis, is thirty-seven feet in length, 
and weighs 45,000 pounds. It was forged by a 
hammer weighing seven and a half tons, 
The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
have passed a bill abolishing flogging in the 
State Prison. It is stated that not a single blow 
has been struck in the prison for three years. 

A grandson of John Jacob Astor hax aston- 
ished the Fifth Avenue people of New York by 
building his dwelling house of brick, instead of 
freestone. 

Belmont, the banker, has offered, and will be 
permitted to place a marble or bronze statuo of 
Com. Perry in the New York Central Park. 

For running over and killing Dr. Ogier, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have been obliged to pay $10,250. 

Fifteen returning Pike’s Peak emigrants, com- 
ing down the Platte River in boats, have been 
drowned within a short period. 

The Choctaw nation numbers about 18,000, 
They have diminished, since they left Alabama. 
The} ‘y still hold their lands in common. 

Bayard Taylor is said to have cleared $4500 in 
a two months’ lecturing tour through California. 
Profitable talking, that ! 

The number of voters and smokers in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, are estimated to be about 
equal, something over 4000, 


The taxable property of the State of Ohio is 
$900,000,000, 





Marriages. 


In this diy. by bce Mr. Alger, Mr John Iinatings to 
Mins Julia F. Taggai 

By Rev ei 
Sarah A. Sma 

By Rev ur am Mr. Andrew Fulty to Mre. Kila- 
abeth Williams 

By Rev. Mr Gaylord, Mr. John Dodd, of Boston, to 
Miss Eleanor W) Smnith, of Chelsea 

By Rev. Mr. Craft, Mr. Samuel 1 
line Smith. 

By Kev. Mr morsem Mr. George H Williams to Mine 
Julia A. Melidal 


ecw. Capt. Edward Small to Miss 


Helms to Mine Ade- 


Ate “Ger reas by Rev Mr. Cashman, Mr. Bdward 
Pippey to Mies Abby © Thayer 
At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr Newhall, Kev. Tyler Har- 


ringten to Mre Abigail Shepard 

At Lynn, by Kev Mr Clark, Mr. Charlies Bo Breed to 
Miss Hannah Maria Collyer 

At Salem. by Rev Mr. Clapp, Mr Bernard W 
comb, of Elliot, Me., to Mise Hannah D 

At Haverhill, by Rev Mr. Damon, 
Mice L. Amana fichardeon 

At Bast Bridgewater, by Kev Mr Howard, Mr George 
T. Johnson to Mise Harriet H Gasnett 

At VFitehburg, by Rew Mr Davie Mr Shepherd FW Ath 
erton to Mise Hannah Hobbard 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr Loud, Mr Benjamin ¥ Jenkins 
to Mise Anna Duncan 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr Pike, Mr 

» Miss Cynthia T Pike. of Saliebury 

At Gloucester, by Kew Mr Lyle Mr Bben A Bragier to 

Miss Leonora Sabean 


Deaths. 


In thie city. Mr Henry Jackeon, 31 


Hane 
Perry, of Belem 
Me J A Noyes we 


Charles ( 





Mr Jovah War 
DB. Mra Alive Grace, 16, 
Mre Ruth Bullard, @ Mr John P Menke &. Mew 
Eliza Oliver Brimmer, 7 

At Koxbury, Mise Mary KE Munroe. 4 

At Bast Cambridge, Mre Fauny Grey 62. Mre Helen 
P Dane, 2 

At Cambridgeport. Mre Hannah Dunber, Th 

At Dorchester, Betey Thornton. colored, 1 

At Lynn, Capt John Bory, 


At Balem. Mr Michael (ass, 27 

At Eesex. Mr Mowers Burnham. &7 

At Gicucester, Mre Mary BE ®peffoed, 4 

At Ipewich, Mr Ammi Smith, 79 

At Newbary pert. Mre Jane Elizabeth K 7 +f 
At Newbury. Anne Jenette M Pillebury 4 

At Southbridge, Mr Hiram Peliett, 44 


At 
At 


Harvard, Mr Atel Jewett #2 
Mariem Capt Terael Horsley, & 
Vitehbarg, Mre Carctine &. Prost, 22 
New Betferd. Mr Samuel Baker 7% 
Crowell 25. Mr Nathaniel H Nye 

At Holmes Hoke. Capt. Jacob ( liflord. 34 

At Nantucket. Capt @tephen Weet &4 

At Momtague Mr Jeel Shepard «a revelationary ei 
Mier and the cidest man in town @ 

At O«terville Mr lenac Feer & 


Mr Réwert 


At New York. Mre Sarah B iotge, feemerty of Peo 
ton, 49 

At Fan Franctero Cal Mr Allert Wardwell, formeriy 
of Beaum # : 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SPIDER’S DREAM. 


BY MRS. 5. P. MBSHRYE MAYES. 
A merry black spider was weaving a web 
In 8 corner dark and sly ; 
The silken meshes with anxious care 
He wove with skill in silence there, 
And thought, as he strengthened his cunning lair, 
How many a buzzing, unwary fly 
Would tangle his feet, as he glided by, 
In the web, where danger is not he deems: 
And the spider smiled at such cheering dreams. 


The nimble spider his palace built, 

As the night hours wore away, 
And at length his weary task was o'er: 
When, falling asleep by the open door, 
He dreamed of the happy days of yore— 

Of the many flies that had been his prey : 
Of the bees he had caught in a sultry day, 
When they sought the shade of his corner sly, 
Thinking not that spiders were lurking nigh. 


In dreams the spider went back again 
To the acene of his childish years ; 

Once more he dwelt in his early home, 

A pleasant spot ‘neath an old church dome, 

But the gay young spider wished to roam. 
His brothers’ prayers, his sisters’ tears, 
His kind old parents’ warning fears, 

Came back to his mind as plain as when 

He bade adieu to his much-loved den. 


But anon the spider trembled with fright, 
For a change came o'er his dream ; 
He thought that darkness reigned over the earth, 
That hushed were the sounds of noisy mirth ; 
As he lay in his web near the kitchen hearth, 
He saw—though perchance it strange may seem, 
It’s full as true as the rest of the dream— 
Of those murdered flies, a ghostly band, 
Come back again from that unknown land. 


And well might the spider tremble with fear, 
In his corner dark and sly ; 
For every unearthly, elfish sprite 
Was gleaming with strange fantastic light, 
That dazzled the eyes of the spider bright. 
At length his quivering form they spy, 
And thus outspoke a goblin fly : 
‘“‘ Thou hast caused our death—we come for thee; 
Ere the sunlight comes thou shalt dwell with me!” 


The buzzing of shadowy wings had ceased, 
And the spider rubbed his eyes: 
When he saw through the gray of the morning's gloom 
The onward sweep of the housemaid’s broom ; 
And reading therein a fearful doom, 
He wrapped himself in his winding-sheet— 
The web he had wove for his victims’ feet— 
And fell to the floor, never more to rise: 
The ghastly prey of those phantom flies. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 
YANKEE MERMAID IN PARIS. 


_—_—_—————— 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Wituram Howitt has written quite an inter- 
esting work on “ Student Life in Germany.” If 
some one qualified for the task, and having ac- 
cess to the materials, were to undertake a “ Stu- 
dent Life in Philadelphia,” among the students 
of medicine, what a book he might make of it! 
Ihave no intention of attempting anything of 
the kind myself; though I certainly have been 
privy to, and indeed a part of (“pars magna 
fui”), some sayings and doings which would 
furnish rare pages for such a work. 

The appearance of so many youthful spirits, 
collected together from all parts of the Union, 
and removed entirely from all home restraints, 
must necessarily be attended with some curious 
results. It is a searching ordeal for a young man 
to pass through, and the first few months of such 
a life often give a direction to the ch which 
it will retain through all time, and even through 
eternity. 

An interesting chapter of such a book as I 
have mentioned might be furnished by contrast- 
ing the students of Philadelphia with those of 
that other great doctor-manufacturing establish- 
ment, Paris. There are many striking points of 
difference in the young men themselves, and in 
their habits of study, amusement, etc., etc. 

I think I am not at all under the influence of 
prejudice when I assert that American students, 
as a class, are superior to French ones, both in 
education and in genuine good manners. I can 
indeed recall but one thing in which the French, 
in my opinion, are superior; and that is, in get- 
ting drunk—or, rather, in not getting drunk. No 
one ever hears of their having a “blow out,” in 
which all hands get drunk, as a matter of course, 
and because it is the fashion. How common 
such orgies are with us, no one need be informed. 

But reminiscences of old times have beguiled 
me into observations which are somewhat out of 
place. The bit of my life’s history which I sat 
down to record, has to do with but one student 
of medicine, namely, myself. 

During my last course of lectures in the 
Quaker City, I lodged and boarded with Mrs. 
Winnstone, a widow lady who “had seen better 
days.” I saw her card on the board for notices, 
at the medical college, and read—‘ Mrs. Winn- 
stone, from Richmond, Virginia.” Being my- 
self an offshoot from the Old Dominion, this at- 
tracted my attention, and induced me to call 
upon her. I found that she was a native of 
Richmond, who had married a New Englander, 
and gone to live in M husetts. Her husband 
died insolvent, and she returned to Richmond, 
kept a boarding-house there for a few years, and 
eventually came to Philadelphia. 

The house was a very tidy one, the landlady, 
if possible, tidier still, and I soon made up my 
mind to make the place my home for the winter. 
I signified as much to Mrs. Winnstone, and it 
was settled that I should take possession of my 
new quarters in the course of the afternoon. 

I sent my luggage round, and followed myself, 
in time for tea. When I arrived, Mrs. Winn- 
stone was in the dining-room. She looked out, 
and welcomed me to the house. 

“Pray excuse me, sir,” said she; “can you 
find the way to your room ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; “don’t trouble your- 
self. I know the way perfectly.” And away I 
went, up the stairs. 

The door of my room was open, and a girl 
stood by the fire, with her back towards me, 

punching somewhat noisily at the grate, and 
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thus preventing my footsteps from being heard. 
A very trim-built chambermaid indeed, thought 
1; and thereupon, I very impudently and im- 
properly slipped up and kissed her. 

If human eyes could dart forth lightnings, this 
history would never have been written. I should 
have perished, then and there, beneath the fiery 
glances of those indignant orbs, brilliant and 
beautiful as two jet-black diamonds. She was 
no chambermaid. She was a lady, every inch of 
her; and the shame and anger that burned upon 
her glowing cheeks were, no less than herself, the 
genuine article. 

I dropped upon one knee, and moulded my 
features into the expression of a piteous prayer 
for mercy, which might have melted any heart 
not wholly ossified and dead to human sympa- 
thies. When I had attained the utmost perfee- 
tion possible (without a mirror), 1 clasped my 
hands and raised my head, and—there was no- 
body there. The scornful lassie had disappeared, 
and my eloquent glances were wasted upon a 
plastered wall. 

She to whom I had so unceremoniously intro- 
duced myself, was pretty Annie Winnstone, the 
daughter and only child of my hostess. She was 
for a long time inexorable and unappeasable. 

“And even if it had been a chambermaid,” she 
said, “what business had you to be kissing a 
chambermaid or anybody, behind her back, so?” 

“ Beautiful Annie,” replied I, “I'll never do 
80 any more—never, never, never! I'll always 
do it before their faces.” 

“Don’t do it at all, sir. Let the chamber- 
maids mind their own business, and do you mind 

ours.’” 

“Beautiful Annie, to hear is to obey. I 
will let them alone. I will kiss chambermaids 
no more—I’ll kiss only the mistresses.” 

“ Did anybody ever hear the like? I tell you 
what, Mr. Impudence ; if you go on stealing 
kisses in that way, you’ll—” 

“ Beautiful Annie, pardon me for interrupting 
you; but I wish to assure you, most positively, 
that I am sensible of my error, and as penitent 
as man can be. Iam fully convinced that it is 
wicked to steal kisses, and I am willing to atone 
for my wickedness to the utmost extent of my 
ability. Iam willing to make restitution, even 
if I should have to pay back ten for one.” 

“Hush, sir! I wont listen to you one minute 
longer.” And away she ran. 

But there was more smile than frown upon her 
lovely face, and I knew that her anger would not 
be very terrible, or of very long duration. 

If it had not been for various wordy contests 
such as this, consequences of that misdirected 
kiss, it is not probable that I would have loved 
Annie Winnstone. I was much absorbed in my 
studies, and if the ice of formality had not been 
broken up by accident, it would hardly have 
thawed, in the natural way, that whole winter. 
But there was a piquancy in the peculiar relative 
position in which this circumstance placed us, 
exceedingly dangerous for one so susceptible as 
Iwas. The natural co ences ensued, and 
before two months had Annie and I were 
engaged. 

About the time this event took place, there 
came to board at Mrs. Winnstone’s a person who 
styled himself Count Henri Auguste de Rohan. 
He claimed to be a scion of that proud house 
whose banner bore for ages the haughty legend, 
“ Roi ne puis; prince ne daigne; Rohan je suis— 
King I cannot be; prince I scorn to be; Rohan 
Iam.” A personal altercation with the Duke 
de Nemours, in Algeria, was said to be his rea- 
son for leaving France. 

From one of the inevitable illnesses of child- 
hood, upward, the one thing in all this world I 
hated most was castor oil. The strongest ex- 
pression, therefore, which I can give of my feel- 
ings towards this count, is to say that he was 
moral castor oil to me. The perfumes of which 
he was always redolent, smelled of it; and his 
presence was almost an emetic to me. 

The chief reason of this, the reader has prob- 
ably divined already. The count, who was de- 
testably handsome, became one of Annie’s most 
ardent admirers, and insinuated himself into her 
company on all possible occasions. She assured 
me she did all she could to avoid him, and I had 
no reason to think that she showed him more 
favor than she did her other “ beaux ;’’ but still I 
could not pronounce the man’s name, even to his 
face, without imminent danger of calling him 
Count Castor Oil, or Count Tartar Emetic. 

Time rolled on. With the snows of winter, 
ended our lectures ; and with the buds of early 
spring, came our long-coveted sheep-skins. Some 
hundreds of verdant youngsters blossomed into 
M. D.’s, to bear such fruit in the tuture as their 
ability and education might produce. 

I tore myself away from Philadelphia and 
from Annie, and started for home, where T had 
before me the task of reconciling my parents to 
the idea of receiving a portionless girl as a 
daughter-in-law. It had long ago been decided 
that I was to spend a year or two in the schools 
and hospitals of Paris. After my return, I 
would select a field for practice, settle down 
there, wed my Annie, and be as happy as the 
day was long. 

In prosecution of this delectable programme, 
after spending about two months at home, and 
gaining from my parents a qualified consent to 
my eventual marriage with Annie, I started 
northward again, on the wings of love, to pay 
her a long visit, and then leave for Europe. 

When I reached Philadelphia, I found that my 
intended had eloped, the very day before I ar- 
rived, with Count Castor Oil! Her mother was 
almost distracted, and I, for a time, was wholly 
so. For several weeks, I had really no clear 
idea of what I was doing. I searched, night 
and day, for the nauseous count; and if I had 
found him, I would unquestionably have left him 
in a fair way of becoming more offensive than 
ever. But my searchings were all in vain, and I 
left the country without being able to get the 
slightest clue to his whereabout, or that of 
Annie. 

In the wise economy of nature, all things 
violent soon ran their allotted course. It was so 
with the feelings engendered by my disappoint- 
ment. The grief which I did not doubt would 
be of many years’ duration, began to disappear 





before I knew it. In a month or two, I had be- 


had acquired a very satisfactory degree of philo- 
sophic indifference upon the subject. 

The first year of my sojourn in Paris was a 
busy one; and I saw but little of the great con- 
tinental metropolis, during the first twelve or 
fourteen months. As the end of my allotted 


| pel the animal through the water with the great | 
come quite calm ; and before the end of a year, [| 


time drew near, however, I began to devote more | 


of the fleeting hours to amusement and sight- 
seving. 

Some time in May (I have forgotten the pre- 
cise date) was celebrated the fete of Louis 
Philippe. At the time of which I speak, this, in 
connection with the “ three great days of Jyly,” 
c ative of the re of 1830, was 
the chief national holiday of France. There 
were many other holidays, to be sure; but they 
were of another sort, chiefly religious and tradi- 
tional, such as the Carnival, with Mardi Gras, 
Easter, ete. 

The sete day in question I spent for the most 
part in the open air, engaged in watching the 
varied holiday pranks and humors of the Parisian 
populace. The Boulevards, throughout their 
whole extent, were a rare spectacle, and afforded 
an infinite fund of observation and amusement to 
the stranger. But the Champs Elysees were 
perhaps more densely thronged, and more fruitful 
in curious sights, than any other quarter of the 
town, on that occasion. 

There were the mats de-eocagne, the open-air 
theatres, provided by the government, the open- 
air orchestras and dancing-booths, the thousand 
and one public sports, and last, but not least, the 
shows, the “ raree shows,” which are the delight 
and glory of the children and the populace on 
all such occasions. 

These included a large proportion of the exhi- 
bitions of the whole kingdom, collected in Paris, 
for the king’s fete. The booths or tents were 
arranged in rows, with high platforms in front of 
them, upon which musicians, mountebanks, etc., 
appeared, in order to give the outsiders a fore- 
taste of the delights to be enjoyed within. 

The performances in these tents usually follow 
each other in regular succession, those in num- 
ber two ing i diately after those in 
number one have closed, and the audiences pour- 
ing directly out of one into the other, and so on, 
to the end of the chapter. 

My old chum, Charley Wendle, and I were 
together that day. We reached the Champs 
Elysees about noon. After strolling about 
awhile, and mingling with the dancers, and 
cracking jokes upon the actors, and watching the 
loafers, with their bags of dust, striving to reach 
the watches and breastpins at the top of the 
greasy mats de cocagne, we eventually reached the 
raree shows. ‘There we amused ourselves, for a 
long time, reading the handbills at the entrances, 
many of which were real literary curiosities, and 
couched in every variety of style, from the fun- 
nily bombastic to the sublimely ridiculous. 

One of the largest of the tents, which boasted 
of two or three shows, had in front of it an 
enormous placard, headed, in immense capitals, 
“The White African WRREPuters !”~ The body 
of the bill contained the affidavit of Captain 
John Vattesonne (probably Watson), of Hull, 
England, late master of the ship Good Will, who 
testified to the fact that he had advanced five 
hundred leagues further into the interior of Africa 
than any white man had ever gone before, and 
had there discovered a nation of white negroes, 
whose principal food was human flesh. 

These white negroes, though considerably 
advanced in civilization, were far more fierce and 
warlike than any tribe of Africans hitherto dis- 
covered ; and their sole object in making war, 
was to provide themselves with human beings, to 
fatten for their tables. Great pens of men, wo- 
men and children were more common among 
them than hog-pens were in Europe, and they 
were in the habit of salting down the carcasses, 
and making human bacon of them, being par- 
ticularly fond of the hams and shoulders, well 
cured and smoked. 

Captain Vattesonne was himself invited to a 
feast at which a child was served up whole, 
roasted and stuffed, like a turkey. The king was 
& great connoisseur in such matters ; and on one 
occasion, as a great mark of favor, his majesty 
sent him, from his own table, a bowl of his fa- 
yorite baby-soup. The captain refused to eat 
any of it—not, apparently, because it was baby- 
soup, but because it had great unsightly-looking 
negro-heels floating in it, which took away his 
appetite. 

The country of these man-eaters, though di- 
rectly under the equator, was cool and pleasant, 
being a high table-land, entirely surrounded, and 
separated from the rest of the world, by very 
lofty i The I of the climate 
cansed these people to have light, and even fair 
complexions, though they retained their negro 
features. 

Captain Vattesonne had brought to England 
with him two specimens of this wonderful race, 
a boy and a girl. The proprietor of the exhibi- 
tion had obtained from Captain Vattesonne, at 
an enormous expense, the right to place before 
the Parisian public, for a short time, this remark- 
able pair, which had already created an extraor- 
dinary sensation among the crowds of the nobil- 
ity and gentry who had already flocked to see 
them, as well as the many distinguished mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, and other men of 
science, who had looked upon them with interest 
and astonishment. 

Ladies and gentlemen were respectfully in- 
formed that these unapproachable curiosities 
were now to be seen, in this tent, and for the ri- 
dieulously insignificant sum of five sous! 
la Charta! Vive le Roi! 

There was also an immense poster, setting 
forth the wonders of the “Great Amer- 
ican Mermaid,” which was exhibited in another 
apartment, but belonged to the same proprietor. 
It hal heen caught somewhere on the coast of 
Florida, by sending a very handsome young man 
to make love to it!!! 
genuine mermaid, and no mistake. 
part of its body was in every respect like that of 
a woman, and a very beautiful woman, too; 
while the lower part was precisely similar to the 
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It was a real, bona fide, | 


inferior extremity of a fish, and served to pro- - 


est velocity. 

The certificates of those who caught the mer- | 
maid were given at full length, and among them, 
that of General John C. Calhoun, of Charleston, 
Florida! All united in saying that she was very 
gentle and tractable, and also intelligent. She 
could already answer many questions in English, | 
and was beginning to learn French. 

This extraordinary creature was now pre- 
sented, for the first time, and for a few days | 
only, to the Parisian public; and the proprietor 
was ready to pay a reward of ten thousand francs 
to any one who would produce a more interest- 
ing, more pleasing, or more wonderful natural 
curiosity. 

The proprietor had also engaged, at an im- 
mense expense, the far-famed “ Circassian chief- 
tain,” the most skilful fencer now living, who 
would challenge the world in arms to a combat 
with sword and buckler. 

Whilo we were examining the handbills, the 
Circassian chieftain made his appearance on the 
stage, in front, supported by a dram and fife ; 
and after turning two somersets over three naked 
swords, fixed with the points upwards, announced 
that the performances would immediately com- 
mence. These combined attractions were too 
much for us. We paid our five sous, and went 
in with the crowd. 

The heroic Circassian himself took the lead in 
the performances, by coming forward, with 
sword and buckler, and arrayed in a coat of 
mail of dazzling brightness. He made a mil- 
itary salute, rattled together his sword and 
buckler, and with those weapons, “challenged 
the world in arms.” The “world in arms” 
seemed to be either very much afraid, or very 
apathetic about the matter. At all events, it 
took no notice of the challenge. 

It is usual, in such exhibitions, for some sol- 
dier or non-commissioned officer to step forth and 
show his skill by taking a fencing bout with the 
challenger; but it so happened, on this occasion, 
that not a single pair of red breeches was present. 

The Circassian chieftain was a pursy little 
man, and put me very much in mind of a tavern 
sign I had seen in England—the “Hog in 
Armour.” Having strutted up and down the 
stage, with an i deal of pomposity, he 
came forward and said : 

“Will none of you come on to the stage and 
try a little sword-play? You needn’t be afraid. 
I wont poke you so as to hurt you, I give you 
my honor.” 

“He speaks French like a native—don’t he?” 
remarked Charley. 

The chieftain strutted still more fiercely, and 
challenged still more mildly—but “the world in 
arms” coulln’t be induced to “come to the 
scratch.” 

“ How I would like to take some of the con- 
ceit out of that fellow!” said my companion. 
“Do you know how the regicide served the 
sword and buckler man, in New England, almost 
two hundred years ago?” 

“No. How was it?” 

“ Welt, I'd give you ocular demonstration of 
it, if I had a loaf of bread.” 

“A loaf of bread? There’s a loaf of bread, 
in that old woman’s hand; and a whopping big 
one it is, too. Hold, my good woman! what 
will you take for that loaf?” 

Istruck a bargain with the old woman in 
three minutes, and in the meantime Charley 
Wendle had borrowed, from a lad who had been 
at work about the shows, a long-handled brush, 
saturated with black paint. He took the bread, 
cut a hole in it to admit his fingers, and then, 
grasping it in his left hand, and seizing the paint 
brush in his right, he marched upon the stage 
and announced that he was ready to do battle 
with the chieftain. 

A deafening shout of applause grected his 
appearance. The magnanimous Circassian 
stared at him awhile in mute astonishment, and 
then pointed to a number of swords and buck- 
lers which lay in one corner. 

“Not any more, I thank you,” said Charley ; 
“T'm perfectly well helped.” And he advanced 
upon the chieftain in an attitude of defiance. 

The fellow stared more intently and longer 
than before, and would probably have objected to 
Charley’s weapons, if a shout of impatience 
from the people had not warned him that further 
delay would not be tolerated. Without any 
more hesitation, he threw himself into a studied 
attitude, “ waved aloft his falchion bright,” and 
rushed to the attack. 

His weapon was a kind of foil, with a sharp 
point, but no cutting edge. After a few flour- 
ishes, he set to work in earnest, and I soon saw 
that he was ina very bad humor. It was not 
long before he gave a signal proof of this, by 
lunging in a most savage manner straight at his 
opponent’s heart. If the latter had not been 
ready with the means of defence, he would cer- 
tainly have been killed on the spot. 

I knew that Charley was a first-rate swords- 
man, but I was surprised as well as amused when 
I saw him dexterously catch his adversary’s 
sword in the loaf of bread, and hold it there, 
while he drew the paint brush down one side of 
his smoothly-shaven jaw, making a broad black 
whisker, from the ear to the chin. 

The man made furious efforts to extricate his 








weapon, but he was utterly powerless as long 
as Charley chose to hold him in that po- 
sition. By the time he was suffered to withdraw 
his sword, he was in a terrible rage. Without 
pausing an instant, he lunged again, with all his 
strength. But all he could do was to drive his 
sword up to the hilt again in the old woman’s 
loaf; whereupon Charley very deliberately pro- 
ceeded to give him another broad whisker upon | 
the other side of his chops, amidst shouts of ap- | 
plause and screams of laughter from the highly } 
excited Parisians. 

The Circassian was now almost beside himself | 
with rage. Leaving his weapon where it was, he | 
ran to one corner of the stage, seized a heavy } 
broad sword which was lying there, and sprang | 
upon Charley with his eyes flashing like those of | 
a madman. 

I was abont to run to his assistance, but I soon 
saw that he would not need it. He had antici- | 
pated the other’s purpose, had snatched up a | 


| ten up specially for the king's fete day 





sword of a similar character, and was now qui 


| etly waiting for him 


The mass of the spectators were hnagely 
pleased with the prospect of a fight in real, 
bloody earnest, thongh some of the women 
screamed loudly for the police. The combat, 
however, was of short duration Before the 
chieftain had made half a dowen passes, his an- 
tagonist, by a dexterous movernent of his own 
weapon, had twisted the sword out of his hand, 
and sent it flying over the heads of the bywstand- 
ers, who langhed and applauded most obstrep 
erously, while the noble Circassian (as the hand- 
bill termed him) emitted a volley of eminently 
valgar and eminently French oaths, and slunk 
away, behind the curtain. 

So much for the Circassian chieftain. We 
were next introdaced to the white African man- 
eaters, a boy and girl, with negro features, bat 
white skin, white hair, and light pink eyes. I 
recognized them as a pair of albinos, who had 
been extensively exhibited in the United States, 
and whom I knew to be natives of North Carolina. 

While the showman was holding forth upon 
the manners and custome of the blood-thirsty 
savages, I contrived to get close alongside of 
them. He had just assured us that they could 
not speak a single word of any language bat 
their own, when I turned to the girl, and said to 
her, in English : 

“Well, Sally, when did you leave New York ?” 

“ Last spring, sir,” replied Sally. 

I knew the girl was very stupid, and that if she 
were suddenly spoken to she would very prob- 
ably answer. 

The performances of Balaam’s ass did not 
produce a greater effect upon its master than 
these words of the white negro did upon the 
showman. He was utterly dumbfounded, un- 
able to say a word. I took compassion on his 
helplessness, and assisted him out of the difficulty 
by roundly asserting that the girl and [ had been 
speaking the native white African man-eater dia- 
lect, which I had learned while a prisoner among 
them, having been rescued by Captain Vatte- 
sonne, and actually fished out of a pot where 
they were boiling me for the king’s dinner. 

The fellow adopted my explanation without 
hesitating a moment. How the people swallowed 
it I am not very well able to say, for at that mo- 
ment my attention was forcibly arrested by the 
man’s face, and the idea that I had somewhere 
before seen it and been familiar with it. He did 
not notice me, being probably too busy ; but that 
T had seen that same phiz before, plus an enor. 
mous beard, now absent, I was fully satisfied. 

While I was cogitating thereupon, a voice al 
most at my elbow, whispered to me, in good 
English : 

“For mercy’s sake, slip through the hole, if 
you can do it without being seen.” 

It was a female voice, and most probably, I 
thought, that of a country-woman ; so L resolved 
to obey it, at all hazards. The hole spoken of 
was a slit in the canvass wall of the tent. What 
was beyond it I did not know. 

I watched my opportunity when all were gaz- 
ing at the man-eaters, who were dancing, and 
slipped quietly through the hole and into the ad- 
joining apartment, where I found myself face to 
face with the wonderful mermaid. 

There was noone else in the place. The mer- 
maid was sitting, or rather reclining in a sort of 
tank, with her fishy half in the water, and her hu- 
man half supported by something which was made 
to resemble a grassy bank. She had a large cloak 
thrown over her, but it did not prevent her from 
shivering in a most pitiable manner. Her teeth 
were chattering with the cold. 

Though her eyes were dimmed with weeping, 
one doesn’t often meet with prettier faces than 
the mermaid’s. The moment I entered, she 
stretched her round white arms towards me, and 
said, in an earnest whisper, and in English : 

“ Save me, O, save me from my husband, and 
I will be your slave forever.” 

The mermaid was Annic Winnstone, that was, 
wife of the noble Count De Rohan, the show- 
man in the next room. She had hardly finished 
the words above written, when voices were heard 
in conversation with the door-keeper, at the 
entrance. 

“Great Heaven, they are coming, they are 
coming! What shall I do?’ exclaimed the poor 
girl, when she heard them. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, I seized 
her in my arms, wrapping the cloak around the 
fish-tail, as well as I could, cut a slit in the back 
of the tent, with my knife, and sprang through 
it, just as a crowd of people poured in at the door. 

The gendarmes gazed at me, as I threaded my 
way through the thronged avenues of the Champs 
Elysees, but no one spoke to me. I reached the 
Place de la Concorde, placed my burden in a 
Jiacre, and drove to my lodgings in the Faubourg 
St. Marceau, on the other side of the Seine. 

“ Holy virgin, what have you got there '” cried 
the portress, as I deposited my charge upon the 
bed in the little chamber adjoining her lodge. 

“A mermaid,” answered I. 

Madame Dupin saw the tail protruding from 
beneath the cloak, and gave a scream which 
would have alarmed the whole house, if it had 
not fortunately happened that the whole house 
had gone a-pleasuring. 

The magnificent Count de Rohan had turned 
out to be a regular chevalier d’industrie—in plain 
English, a swindler. He sailed for Bordeanx 
with hic beautiful wife the same morning he dis- 
appeared. He took with him the North Carolina 
albinoes, and as soon as he reached France began 
to exhibit them as white African man-caters 

Poor Annie had been sorely punished for her 
infidelity. Her husband, whose real name was 
Joseph Botte, had treated her with consummate 
brutality from the first. 
however, was of recent origin, having been got 


The mermaid echeme, 


I: mast 
have been detected before long ; but he 
doult cunning enough to cecape punishment 


was no 


That same night, or rather next morning, at 
two o'clock, Annie and I started in the diligence 
for Havre. Having arrived there, I placed her 
ander the protection of an old fnend of mine, 


» wailed 


and eventually de 


one of the American packet captains, wh 
the next day for New York 
posited his charge in her mother's arme 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union } | 
RETROSPECTION. } 


BY CLARA aUGUsTA. 


Don't you remember, Fanny dear, the meadow by the | 
stream, 

Where the river sparkled brightly, and the grass was 
always green ’— 

Where the buttercups and fire-bell in wild profusion grew, 

And the emerald turf was sprinkled with diamond drops 
of dew ?— 

And the shadows of the hemlock fell down in graceful 
lines, 

And celestial music sounded in the tall, majestic pines? | 


Don’t you remember, Fanny, how at eve we used to go, 

And watch the placid waters in the golden sunlight glow? 

And sitting ‘neath the branches of the verdant firwood 
tree, 

We marked the radiant sunset with undisguised glee; 

And ne'er shone pebbles half so bright as on that river's 
shore, 

And ne'er was music half so sweet as that sweet river's 
roar? 


There were curious mottled lilies that bloomed beneath 
the hedge, 
And green and spicy peppermint, and sweetly-smelling 


sedge ; 

And wild hop on the willow-bush with blossom pure and 
white, 

And the mountain's steep and ferny rocks are in my heart 
to-night! 

O, every rock, and flower, and tree, on memory's page is 
graved, 

E’en to the tiny foxglove-bell that by the river waved! 


How, when the sun was getting high, and soft and warm 
the breeze 

Murmured with the feathered songsters that warbled in 
the trees, 

We wandered to the meadow, where the new-mown hay 
lay bright, 

Ere long to wither crixp and sere in Sol’s refulgent light; 

And at evening, when the occident was lit with day’s last 


beam, 
We rode home on the hay-cart, and Charlie drove the team? 


Ah, forgive me, Fanny dearest, for causing you to sigh! 

1 would not call the tears to fill that gentle, loving eye; 

I know how well you loved him—but alas, one eve he died, 

While you in anguished bitterness sat weeping by his side! 

You remember it, dear Fanny ?—but ‘tis many years ago 

Since we laid him ‘neath the fir-tree, close by the river's 
flow. 


All things we loved, dear Fanny, are passing swift away ; 

We are getting old and weary, and have not long to stay! 

But we will not weep for that, Fanny—we do not fear to 
die: 

*Tis only going up to God to dwell above the sky ; 

And there amid the glory of those bright, transcendent 
bowers, 

We'll meet the cherished ones we loved in childhood’s 
happy hours! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MAD ENGINEER. 
BY A. C. THOMAN. 


“Waar?” 

The speaker was a young man of remarkably 
fine face and figure. He had been sitting in the 
parlor of the hotel in the little town of Bainsford. 
As he spoke he leaped from his chair. 

Two men had been conversing in the same 
apartment, and the young man’s exclamation 
had been caused by something which he had 
heard them say. 

The two men stared at the youth, who pre 
tended to have spoken to the waiter. He rose 
and stood by the door. ‘The speakers went on. 

“O, yes,” said one, “she is to be married to- 
morrow night, and it will be the most excellent 
combination of wealth and beauty ever seen in 
this part of the world.” 

“ And is she willing ?” 

“ O, she is only a young girl, and I imagine 
her father isn’t the man to let her inclinations 
stand between her and prosperity.” 

“ But Wiggles is such a numbskull.” 

“But Wiggles is wealthy, and what more 
ought a young girl like Irene Maltravers to 
desire ?”’ 

“« And they will be married to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, to-morrow night.” 

“ There'll be some one disappointed, then.” 

“Of course—such a beauty is rather sought 
after—you wont find a girl like that every day.” 

By this time the young man had passed out. 
One of the speakers touched the other. 

“Do you know that young man?” 

“No, indeed, not I; who is he ¢” 

“'That’s young Ned Alford.” 

“ The dickens !” 

“You know he has been in love with Irene for 
this ever so long. He comes up from New York 
every quarter to see her. I wonder how he’ll 
take this ?”’ 

“ Why did her father turn the girl over to Wig- 
gles if she was engaged ?” 

“O, he wouldn’t give a fig for engagements. 
He’s a surly, crusty old fellow, and don’t under- 
stand anybody’s wishes but his own.” As the 
men spoke they went out. 





Mr. Wiggles, the bridegroom, lived in a little 
town connected by railroad with Bainsford, and 
not more than fifty miles away. He was a little 
man of fifty, rather timid, but full of importance. 
Early on the appointed morning, this little timid 
and important man might have been seen slowly 
wending his way to the railway station. Being a 
remarkably punctual man, and always afraid of 
getting left behind, on this important occasion he 
reached the station about a half hour earlier than 
usual. As he approached, an engine driver came 
up. 

“ Bound to Bainsford, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« Ah, then you're the gentleman. There’s no | 
passenger train to-day, sir—wont run till mid- | 
night, sir. The director of this road told me, 
sir, to be sure and get a locomotive ready for | 
you to take you there.” | 

“O, ah, hem! they have pat a locomotive for 
me, have they?” | 

| 
| 
| 





“Yes, sir, if you want to go.” 

«O, very well, I suppose I must go in the best 
way I can.” 

The man took Mr. Wiggles’s carpet-bag, and | 
led him to a locomotive. | 

“ Why, isn’t there a car?’ eaid Wiggles, as | 
the man pointed to the puffing and snorting 
machine. 


iat 
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“ Please sir, no sir, there are no cars, only 
this locomotive.” 

“Humph!"" exclaimed Wiggles, solemnly. 
“ L suppose I must go.” 

The man put his carpet-bag in, got in himself, 
touched a crank, and with a puff and a snort 
away went the engine. 

Mr. Wiggles at first felt a little flurried, but 
after a few moments he grew accustomed to the 
novelty of his situation, and amused himself by 
watching the admirable machinery in its motion. 
He was indeed not uncomfortably situated. His 
seat was on one side, where he could look either 
upon the machine in front, the scenery without, 
or the engineer opposite. After an exhaustive 
examination of the engine, he turned to view the 
scenery. Wiggles was always an ardent admirer 
of the beauties of nature. He found himself 
now dashing along through those beauties at such 
a terrific rate that they all seemed joined together 
in one rapidly sliding picture. The country in 
his immediate neighborhood was more like a 
stair carpet than anything else that Wiggles could 
think of. As he looked at the stair-carpet land- 
scape, and noticed the telegraph posts one after 
the other flashing past, the strange thonght oc- 
curred to his mind that he was travelling at a 
most fearfully rapid pace. What terrific progress 
—what headlong speed—it was terrible! 

Wiggles shuddered, and closed his eyes. On 
opening them again he thought he would ask the 
engineer to moderate his speed. He therefore 
touched the engineer’s arm, and prepared to 
speak. What was Wiggles’s surprise at seeing 
the engineer turn and make a hideous grimace ¢ 
He laughed in a sickly manner. 

“ Friend,” he cried, “aint we going rather 
fast ?”” 

The friend rolled up his eyes till only the 
whites were visible. After this he turned the lids 
over so that a hideous red margin appeared over 
the whites. 

“Good Lord,” cried Wiggles, “the man’s 
crazy !” 

Suddenly the man commenced dancing vio- 
lently. Then he sprang on the back of the en- 
gine, and standing on his head he put his heels 
against the funnel and stared at Wiggles. After 
this he came back. 

Wiggles trembled—a profuse perspiration 
broke out over him—the engineer was surely 
mad. And the engine rushed forward more 
madly than ever. They dashed through the 
streets of towns, under bridges, over houses. 
Men stared at them, and waved signals. Before 
them appeared trains coming toward them, which 
they would flash by with a hideous noise. The 
engineer had been dancing violently for half an 
hour. At last he turned to Wiggles. 

“‘ We'll soon be there,” he said 

“Where?” gasped Wiggles. 

“In New York.” 

“ New York !” 

“ They’ve got an air line from there to Bauns- 
bury. It goes through the air. Wego thump 
against the depot, and we vanish. Last time I 
went to Baunsbury I went straight on the regu- 
lar track ; this time I’m going to try the air line. 
Hey ?” 

e poked Wiggles on the ribs. Wiggles was 
so paralyzed by fear that he could not utter a 
word. On rushed the engine, faster and faster. 
The mad engineer again commenced dancing 
violently. 

“You see,” he again cried, after a pause, 
“T’ve got friends up there, and that’s why I 
choose the air line.” 

Wiggles stared and gasped for breath. 

“ Perhaps, though, we had better not wait till 
we get into the depot. Perhaps we had better 
run into the next train.” 

Wiggles’s teeth chattered. 

“ Or perhaps,” roared the engineer, in a voice 
of thander, “we had better go over the first 
bridge.” 

Wiggles sank back. 

“ Or go off the track now. So—”’ Suiting 
the action to the word, the man gave a tremen- 
dous pull at the crank. 

Wiggles did not wait for the catastrophe. 
fainted. 


He 





That night the house of Squire Maltravers 
was crowded with guests. Invited to the wed- 
ding they had come, expecting to enjoy the most 
brilliant marriage festival ever seen in this part 
of the world. All the beauty, wealth and fash- 
ion, not only of Bainsford, but of all the country 
round about had assembled there. 

But the squire wore no smile on his face. He 


*was ill at ease, and his brow was ever clouded 


with the gloomiest of frowns. He scarce could 
muster sufficient courtesy to welcome his guests. 

Well he might be gloomy. The bridegroom 
was expected at noon. He had not only not 
come at noon, but at dusk he still was absent. 
There were two trains between Bainsford and 


“ Alford U’ exclaimed the squire, doubtfully. 

“Mr. Maltravers,” said he, “ you never felt 
any particular affection for me, but perhaps you 
wont object to act reasonably now. 
are, put in a very awkward place through that 
villain Wiggles. Now I loved your daughter 
long ago, and we have been engaged. You had 
no right to overlook me and give her to a fellow 
who doesn’t care a pin for anybody but himself. 
The company are wondering below—the bride is 
waiting—the wedding must go on. Let me be 
the bridegroom.” 

The squire did not get angry. He did not 
even pause to consider. He seized Alford’s 
hand, slapped his back, and to the astonishment 
of all present, cried out : 

“ Alford, my lad, take her. Blow me if I aint 
glad that cursed nincompoop didn’t come. You 
are worth ten such fellows as he. Come along. 
Irene, dear, you wont object, I know. Come 
along, Alford, give her your arm, you dog you. 
Come.” ; 

And the blaff old squire, heading the proces- 
sion, advanced into the midst of the astounded 
company. <A few words explained all. To the 
honor of human nature, the whole house rang 
with appl The y was short but de- 
cisive, and the enthusiastic company could hardly 
wait for it to be over. As the last amen was 
said, every soul crowded up to congratulate the 
happy pair. 

It leaked out in the course of a month, long 
after Alford and his bride had settled in New 
York, that the mad engineer was an old friend, 
who decoyed Wiggles into a car, that he merely 
carried him off to the other end of the line, 
where the locomotive was wanted, and that his 
mad gestures were all dissembled. 

As to Wiggles, when he recovered, he found 
himself in a train of cars bound back to his 
home. It was evening. All hope of reaching 
Bainsford that night was vain, so he went home. 
On the next morning he learned from a friend 
the result of the wedding. He did not go per- 
sonally to learn the particulars. 

As for the squire, he is proud of Alford, and 
is never tired of rejoicing over the little occur- 
rence of his daughter’s wedding day. 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF LAW. 

A good story was rife in our city this morning 
which serves to illustrate that “ possession is nine 
points of law.”” A—— isa er sharp lawyer, 
and resides next door to B——. The houses 
A—— and B—— occupy are similar in appear- 
ance, and as they adjoin, are easily mistaken by 
a comparative stranger. being out of 
coal, walks to the coal market, purchases a load 
for $3 30, and sends it home. The man of whom 
he purchased, mistakes the residence of A 
for that of B——, and dumps the coal in A——’s 
y' The lawyer’s man sees the coal in the 
yard, and gets wheelbarrow and shovel, and puts 
it into the cellar. B—— is in a “ peck of trou- 
ble’’ that his coal does not come, and goes out 
to find the man of whom he bought it. 

“See here, my country friend, I bought a load 
of coal of you, and you have not delivered it,” 
says B——, as soon as he had found the collier. 
“ You bought the load and_paid for it, and I 


delivered it,” said thecal lealer. 

Here the thought struck B—— that he saw 
coal in his neighbor’s (the a yard, and 
immediately divined the mystery. He starts for 
the lawyer’s office, and finding him in, thus 
accosted him : 

“Mr. A , suppose you should buy « load 
of coal, and the man should put it in the wrong 
yard, what would you require of the gentleman 
who appropriated the coal ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said the lawyer, “I should either 
make him return the coal, or pay the amount I 
paid for the coal.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. B——, “just give me 
$3 30, and you can retain my load of coal in 
your cellar.”” 

The lawyer gently drew thirty cents from his 
pocket, pos! handed it to B——. 

“Why, what does this mean, Mr. A——? 
You owe me three dollars more,” said the aston- 
ished B——. 

“Not at all,” said the lawyer, “I charge three 
dollars for my advice.”—Peoria Union. 











FLOWEBS. 


Of all the minor creations of God, flowers 
seem to be most completely the effusions of his 
love of beauty, grace and joy. Of all the minor 
objects which surround us, they are the least con- 
nected with our absolute necessities. Vegetation 
might proceed, the earth might be clo’ witha 
sober nm; all the -esses of fructification 
might be perfected without being attended by the 
glory with which the flower is crowned; but 
beauty and fragrance are poured over the earth 
in blossoms of endless varieties, radiant evidences 
of the boundless benevolence of the Deity. 
They are made solely to gladden the heart of 
man, fora living inspiration of grace to his spirit, 
for a perpetual admiration. 

The Greeks, whose souls pre-eminently sym- 
pathized with the spirit of grace and beauty in 
everything, were enthusiastic in their love, and 
lavish in their use of flowers. They scattered 
them in the porticoes of their temples—they were 
offered on the altars of some of their deities— 
they were strewed in their conqueror’s path—on 
all occasions of festivity and rejoicing they were 
strewn about, or worn in garlands. The guests 





the home of Wiggles. Unable to contain him- 
self, the squire rode out to the station. To his 
horror no Wiggles came. 

He searched every car. He stared into the 
face of every man. He could not find Wiggles. 
He came back with one faint hope. Perhaps 
Wiggles had arrived, and was already in the 
house. In vain. On his arrival there, the first 
person whom he met asked him where was Wig- 
gles. Wiggles was not found. 

The squire strode back into the house, and 
shut himself up in his library. By-and-by a 
faint suspicion of the true state of the case com- 
municated itself to some of the more intimate 
friends of the family. They went to see the 
squire. 

“‘ How unfortunate,” said they all. 

“ The scoundrel !” cried the squire, enraged at 
the disappointment. 

“It’s my opinion that he has intended this 


all along,” said the bride, who, by the way, sup- | upon her feet, and clapping her hands, exclaimed 


ported herself with wonderful fortitude. “He 
thinks I am not rich enough. He never did 
care for anything but his precious money.” 





i] 
This remark stung the squire to the quick. 


“ By Jove I'll have revenge on the rascal. 
teach him how to make a fool of me. I’lI—” 
But the squire was interrupted by the entrance 


rll 


| of a young man, who walked straight up to him 


and bowed respectfully. 


H 


at bang were strewn with them—the bowl 
was wreathed with them; and whenever they 
wished to throw beauty, and to express gladness 
like sunshine, they cast flowers.—W. Howitt. 





INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


A young Indian failed in his attentions to a 
young squaw. She made complaint to an old 
chief, who appointed a hearing, or trial. The 
lady laid the case before the judge, and —— 
the nature of the promise made to her. It con- 
sisted of sundry visits to her wigwam, “ many 
little undefinable attentions,” and presents, a 
bunch of feathers, and several yards of red flan- 
nel. This was the charge. The faithless swain 
denied the “ undefinable attentions,” tn toto. He 
had visited her father’s wigwam, for the purpose 
of passing away time, when it was not conveni- 
ent to hunt; and had given the feathers and 
flannel from friendly motives, and nothing further. 
During the latter part of the defence the squaw 
fainted. The plea was considered invalid, and 
the offender sentenced to give the lady “a yellow 
feather, a brooch that was then dangling from 
his nose, and a dozen coon skins.”” The sentence 
was no sooner concluded, than the squaw sprang 


with joy, “ Now me ready to be courted again !”” 
—Home Journal. 





Keer coop Company. — Intercourse with 
persons of decided virtue and excellence is of 
great importance in the formation of a good 
character. The force of example is powerfal ; 
we are creatares of imitation, and by a necessary 
influence, our habits and tempers are very much 
formed on the model of those with whom we 
familiarly associate. 


Here you | 
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IMPERIAL TREASURY OF MOROCCO. 


The Spanish papers publish the following ac 
count of the Moorish treasures. It reads like a 
leaf out of the Arabian Nights, and is probably 
entitled to about the same amount of credence 
“Iw the middle of the gerdens stands a fortress 
with 4 triple wall, perfectly armed and defended 
In the central enclosure rises a stone building 
lighted only from the roof. It is entered dongs 
three iron doors, one after the other. The pave- 
ment of the interior is black marble, and at one 
end is a large opening throagh which the gold 
and silver coin, bullion and jewels are conveyed 
to the treasury below. The last-mentioned place 
is an extensive vault divided into compartments 
of equal size, in each of which the value of a 
million piastres is stored. The net produce of 
the taxes is lodged in the treasury every three 
months. The emperor himself, when at Mequi- 
nez, is present on the occasion ; but in his absence 
he names three of the chief officers of his house- 
hold to attend him, knowing well that mutual 
distrust will scarcely allow them to concert a rob- 
bery, and if they should do so, they would soon 
betray each other, or be denounced by the black 
guardians of the place. When the imperial 
treasury was first established, the money was 
kept in large earthen jars; but on one occasion 
the contents of ten were abstracted, and the rob- 
bery concealed by filling the jars with earth, and 
covering the top with gold pieces. The theft 
was not discovered immediately; but a black 
who had seen the robbers in the act, and had 
been nearly murdered by them, and left for dead, 
afterwards recovered, and gave information 
against them. The emperor ordered the ten 
thieves to be decapitated, and directed that their 
heads should be placed in the ten jars which they 
had emptied, as a warning to others. These 
vases are still in the treasury, placed on marble 
pedestals. Muley-Ismail’s successor determined 
to adopt a different arrangement, and built the 
vaults now existing. The Emperor Muley- 
Soleiman, well known for his cruelty, was accus- 
tomed after the quarterly deposits, to have all 
the blacks put to death who had been engaged 
in the operation. Abd-er-Rhaman, his successor, 
abolished that atrocious usage, but he decided 
that the blacks employed in arranging the money 
in the vaults should never leave the building. 
It would therefore be useless for them to steal 
the treasure, as they are separated from the rest 
of the world, and could neither spend nor con- 
ceal it. 





AN INCIDENT. 


An American seaman suddenly died at Nagas- 
aki, Japan, for whom a grave was dug in a little 
cemetery belonging to the Dutch, a mile or two 
out of the town. When the body arrived there, 
and the chaplain and a procession with it, to give 
the rites of Christian burial, to their surprise 
they found two Japanese priests, with shaven 
heads, and flowing robes, and incense, and tink- 
ling bells, bending over the grave, and offering 
their prayers, snch as they were, for the stranger. 
It was a strange sight, and touching as well as 
strange. They readily retired, however, when 
the Christian service began, remaining a few 
steps back, but looking on with seriousness and 
reverence to the close. As the ioe beget from 
the ship was withdrawing, the chaplain observed 
a weeping willow growing by the side of the 
gateway of the cemetery, and thinking to do a 
little act of —— to his poor countryman, who 
sleeps there almost alone, and so far from kin- 
dred and home, he broke a twig from a pendant 
branch of the willow to plant at the head of the 
grave. Instantly one of the priests seized the 
thought, and ran across the road to an old Jap- 
anese cemetery, pulled up a joint of bamboo 
planted before a grave, about two feet long and 
one inch in diameter, and hollow, which the Jap- 
anese are accustomed to fasten in the ground be- 
fore every grave, and fill it with a plant or flow- 
ers. Water may be poured into it, or the showers 
fill it, and thus the plant take root, and the flow- 
ers be preserved for a long time in freshness and 
fragrance. Divining the object in breaking off 
the twig of willow, the priest rose and presented 
the bamboo, which is planted at the head of the 
grave of poor Charles _seeeaond with the wil- 
lows in it, which will doubtless thrust its roots 
into the earth, and grow up into a tree, for long 
years waving and weeping over this American 
stranger. Could anything be more humane or 
more delicate 1—Jndependent. 





GLUTTONY. 


The rich man’s mode of living is preposterous. 
Mixtures, and spices, and wines, are the ruin of 
half the stomachs in the world. Just see; you 
take at a dinner-party soup; a glass or two of 
lime punch, —: turbot and rich lobster 
sauce, with, it may be, an oyster pate, or a sweet- 
bread, to amuse yourself with, while the host is 
cutting you a slice of the Southdown haunch ; 
this, with jelly, and French beans, is set in a fer- 
ment with a couple of glasses of champagne, to 
which a couple of glasses of hock or Sauterne 
are added ; a wing of a partridge or the back of 
a leveret, @laced with a Tittle red hermitage, suc- 
ceeds, then you at once sit at ease and chill your 
heated stomach with a piece of iced pudding, 
which you yn peony proceed to warm again 
with a glass of noyeau, or some other liquor; 
if you are not disposed to coquet with a spoonful 
of jelly in addition, you are sure to try a bit of 
Stilton and a piquant salad, and a glass of port 
therewith. At dessert, port, sherry, and claret, 
fill up the picture. This is about the routine of 
the majority of dinner parties. Now put all 
these things together in a bowl instead of the 
stomach, and contemplate the noxious, ferment- 
ing mess. Isn’t it enough to kill an ostrich? 
Such a dinner is, in fact, a hospitable attempt on 
your life.—Dr. Carlyon. 





“LET ME BE A LITTLE BOY.” 


“0, Johnny,” cried s nervous mother, “do 
have some pity on my poor head. Can’t you 
play without shouting so ?” 

Poor Johnny drew up the tape reins with 
which he was driving two chairs tandem, and 
called out in a loud whisper, “ Get up, whoa !”’ 
But at length, finding little pleasure in this sup- 
oressed amusement, he threw down the reins, and 
aying his hand on his breast, said with a long 
breath : 

“QO, mother, it’s fall of noise in here, and it 
hurts me to keep it in. Don't all little boys 
make a noise when they play?” 

“Yes, Johnny, I believe they all do,” replied 
the lady. 

“©, then, mother dear,” cried Johnny in a 
winning tone, “ pron let me be a little boy.”’ 

We join poor Johnny heartily in this petition. 
Please, mothers, let your sons be little boys while 
they may. Let them have free and happy child- 
hood : that when your heads are low in the grave, 
they may point back to these days, and say, 
“We were happy children, for there was sunshine 
where our mother was.”"— Mother's Journal. 





THE DYING NEVER WEEP. 


The reason why the dying never weep is be- 
cause the manufactories of life have stopped for- 
ever; the human system has run down at last; 
every gland of the system hae ceased its fane- 
tions. In almost all diseases the liver is the first 
manufactory that stops work; one by one the 
others follow, and all the fountains of life are at 
length dried up; there is no secretion anywhere 
So the eve in death weeps not; not that all affec- 
tion is dead in the heart, but because there is not 
a tear drop in it, any more than there is moisture 
on the lip.—Jr. Hall. 
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Housetoife's Department. 


{ [Prepared for The Flag of our Union 
| Pickle for Red Cabbage. 
Take a fine large checly-grown cabbage, strip the out 
side leaves off. cut it aeross in rather thin pieces, and lay 
them on a dish, strewing aalt usually al) over them 
| Gower with a cloth, and ket them remain «0 for twenty 
hours. Then drain the cabbage, and put it te a jar with 
allspice. whole pepper, and a little ginger sliced Pour 
cold white wine vinegar over it, and tie closely from the 
| atmosphere, 
Orange Marmalade. 
One pound of oranges, half a pound of lemons, three 
quarts of water Bol) slowly for two hours, cut all, tak 
| ing out the seeds. To each pound of fruit take two 
| pounds of loaf sugar and one pint of the water in which 
| the fruit was boiled. While cutting the fruit into thin 
slices, pour the water upon the sugar, and then boil all 
together for half an hour 


Indian Pudding. 

Take one pint of milk, and one-quarter of a pound of 
Indian meal, and boil it mnooth: then add one-quarter 
and half a quarter of a pound of butter. and halfs pound 
of sugar) When cool, beat in the yolks of six eggs, beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, and add them last. Put 
in spice to your liking Bake the mixture on shallow 
plates 


Blacking for Stoves. 

A good blacking for stoves may be made with half a 
pound of black lead finely powdered. mized with the 
whites of three eggs, to make it stick, then dilute it with 
some beer till it becomes as thin as shoe blacking; after 
stirring, set it over the fire to simmer for twenty minutes 
When cold, it ts fit for use 





Bride, or Pound Cake. - 

One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar, one pound 
and « half of currants, five eggs, @ quarter of a pound of 
lemon-peel, two ounces of sweet almonds, a teaspoonful of 
yeast, and a glass of brandy 





To make Ginger Muffins. 

One dozen of eggs, two pounds of flour, two and a half 
pounds of butter, one pint of molasses, one teaspoonful of 
soda, a handful or two of brown sugar, and a tablespoon- 
ful of ginger ; beat all well together, and bake them 


Scarlet on Woolen. 

For two pounds of goods take two ounces of cochineal 
and two ounces of cream of tartar. Boil the dye fifteen 
minutes, then dip in the goods, and air until the color 
suits. Color in brass or copper. 





A simple Sponge Cake. 

Take twelve eggs, two cups of powdered loaf-sugar, the 
grated rind of a lemon, and half its juice; beat to a «tiff 
froth; then add two cups of sifted flour, and bake ina 
quick oven twenty minutes 





Pound Cake. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, and eight eggs; beat it well, and bake three-quar- 
{ ters of an hour. 








| BRILLIANT NOVELETTES: 
| We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
| liant stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
| original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
| price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
stz copies, post paid, for one dollar 
REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kinc's Votunrasns. This 

story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of « 
highly graphic ter, and is told in a spicy and in- 
teresting manner. 
Written expressly for us by .Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 


F THE BAY: or, Tue Saion’s Pao- 
This of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
East Indian incident, is one of Cobb's best sto- 


TEGE. 


ries, and is told ina we Bom yo: Sg 
ner. Written for us by....... SYLVANUS COBB, Ju. 
THE BLACK & story of the 


AVENGER. This is 
Spanish . 


Buccaneers of the 


THE ARMORER OF ; Or, Tae ORACLE AND ITs 
Past. This t Tyre is one of the 
most ular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 


ture of life in that luxurious city. 
ritten expressly for us..... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
: or, Tax Bettx or Maparp. 
pi 


The scene of this story is inid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the jove and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature By... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
DANCING STAR: or, Tue Suvocize ov rue 
Cuesapeake. Thisisa of the Coast and the Bea, 
tten in our author's bap; vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. By J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Heawions or St. Awrorre. 
This Komance of the Continent ine 
nervous manner scenes 
acter in the cities of Paris and Venice oh 
die of the lastcentury. By..... Mas. F.C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tur Cunp or rue 
Siena. A tale portray lng the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart Sunny Spein, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Da J. H. KOBINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrrmatons oF ves 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Caban lite, of a revolu charac- 
ter. Written for use by.. F. CLINTON BAKRINGTON, 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER : or, Tus Paopust 
or Tas Boumern Walp. A of the Time of Jomeph 
1l., of Germany scenes of this story are inid 
main} in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
bou of Bohemia, and incidents of thrilling 

By. voces SYLVANUS COBB, Js. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Taz Rover or rus Inisn Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is « story of the early bistory 
of ’ Cente of deep Intrest o ovary 
lover of Erin. By ......¥. CLINTON BARRING 4 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scovr or rus 8vs- 
qutHanna. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary oon 
gle. B De. J H ROBINSO! 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Kev Cross 
AND THE Cagscext. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautica! romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tus Keovis- 
TORS AXD Moperators. A tale of life on the Texan Bor- 
der, in ite early history By....Da. J. H. ROBINSON 

VE: or, Tas Dems Dwaar or 
lea story of the Eastern world, 


me « y 
with lifelike fidelity and Me It gr of the 
Turkish character, By... LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 
THE OCEAN + or, Tae Howren fry oF 
TROINIA 
Bes 


nerve aud interest. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


x : 
This is another favorite Kevolationary 


of and Bbore, for which the writer le so lar 
Wal aaeidaxtnccaneiscareias SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven's Car- 


TIVE written by s true om 
man captivating s nactica! ae ‘’ 
famous Ked Rover. By Cart HENRY P CHEEVER 
| PAUL LAROON: or, Tas Acownce of rue Awruses 

This whieh been republished by us un- 


This ise true see story, 
It is a 


of i. As tole 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tas Boccaraee oF raz Gri¢ 
A remantic Story of the Bee and the Bhore This is 
aged sen stories for which our es- 
y....P. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
ASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tes @rawwe Cava. 

use. A Legend of Vid Spain. This is o most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip I] , and the days of the 
Inquisition By SYLVANUS OOBB, Ja 
KWIGHT: or, Tax Wavpenms Bows 

mas is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry. eritten in our euathor'’s ues! 


sane be J h howinon 


: or. Taz Ross ayp Crecassus 
and Circassia 
ie AUSTIN © BURDICK 


THE SEA LION: or Tur Parvarere oF res Pesowscer 
This ie a story of oceam life, told im the author's 





eee! 
| style of interest By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
| AAA ree MoM BALLOU, Petlishe 


No 2 Winter Ftreet, Boston, Mase 
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Poet's Corner. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LOVE’S VENTURE. 


BY WILLIE | gr. PABOR 


A venture sent by Love's own hand, 
To reach the port that lies afar, 
Beneath the Future's rising star— 

The haven of the Happy Land. 


And never down the Nile’s swift tide, 
Did barge of Egypt's glorious queen 
Bear richer freight than this, I ween, 

With its two hearts all glorified. 


0, softly «well the odorous gales 
That waft the venturous shallop on: 
And ere the haven shall be won, 
Hope's breath shall fill the silken sails. 


Speed, shallop, speed! nor fear the shore 
Of dark deceit, nor heed the sands 
Where Error, with her slimy hand, 

Would tempt therefrom the shining goal. 


FAITIL. 
I saw in visions of still thought revealed 
Two silent forms before me; both were fair, 
But yet how much unlike that voiceless pair, 
Except in outward beauty. One appeal 
To all, save hearts by pride and passion steeled, 
With meek-eyed gentleness ; and seemed to wear, 
Mixed with each human charm, a heavenlier air, 
To which humanity had wisely kneeled. 
Beautiful was the other's speechless shade, 
And called herself Philosophy ; but proud, 
Cold, statue-like she looked upon the crowd, 
Who to the lovelier spirit homage paid— 
Her name was Skepticism! That gentler maid 
Was titled Faith by acclamation loud!—B. Barton. 


, CONSCIENCE. 
Divine authority, within man's breast, 
Brings every thought, word, action to ‘the test; 
Warns him or prompts, approves him or restrains, 
As reason, or as passion, takes the reins. 
Heaven from above, or conscience from within, 
Cries in his startled ear, ‘* Abstain from sin!" 
COWPER. 
LOVE. 
O, how this spring of Love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day— 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away !—SuHKSPBARZ. 


Domestic Story Department, 
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BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 

Cary FRANZHOFF was a singular man—one 
whom you respected, almost loved, yet felt to be 
singular. I felt this as I sat at the window of 
my room gazing into the busy street. Human 
beings and vehicles passing—constantly passing 
to and fro, yet none out of that busy crowd to 
give a friendly nod to me, who sat there so sad 
and lonely, with the weight of a great loss rest- 
ing heavily upon me. I, Maria Louisa, owning 
no more romantic name than that of Smith, sat 
at my window sad, lonely and weary-hearted, 
because my music-teacher was dead. I am thirty- 
three, past the age, 1 am aware, when people are 
supposed to be capable of falling in love ; yet for 
all that, I did so—not in the over head and ears 
style, but calmly, quietly, and almost impercepti- 
bly, though just as deeply, I think, as though I 
had been fifteen years younger. My life had 
always been full of care. My mother was a 
cripple, her right leg being withered—and my 
father, a kind, generous man, but lacking in 
energy. I was the only child of Peter and 
Sarah Smith, strong, healthy, and gifted with 
what many people call ‘“ go-aheadativeness,” 
and looking back through the lapse of years, 
though I remember many little duties neglected, 
or unwillingly performed, I think I was a dutiful 
daughter and made my parents happy. Five 
years ago, my good, patient mother died. I 
could not mourn, for she suffered the last few 
years of her life very acutely, but the shock 
completely unsettled my father’s mind, and he 
sank into hopeless imbecility. Then began a 
hard struggle. I had to give up my situation as 
school-teacher, because I could not leave my 
father—and the little I could gain by embroidery 
and plain sewing was but barely sufficient to buy 
fire and food. Father owned the house he lived 
in, and it was a great blessing to have no rent to 
pay. Had I been obliged to do that, I fear actual 
poverty would have stared us in the face. 

Finally, I thought I would let two or three 
rooms. Accordingly, I painted in large letters on 
acard, “Three Rooms to Let,” and hung it in 
the window of the little parlor. Three weeks of 
fruitless, hopeless waiting passed, and I was on 
the point of pulling down my useless card, when 
a little incident occurred which helped me along. 
During those three weeks I was not without ap- 
plicants, but the rooms never suited—they were 
too large or too small, had too little sun, or too 
much, were too near the street, or too low, or 
something or other always to object to in them, 
till my head fairly ached when I heard the bell 
ring, with the anticipations of the endless, useless 
questions which would be asked. 

One day I sat at my window, looking out into 
the street, feeling discouraged, for I had just 
finished parleying with a lady, who had all but 
engaged the two lower rooms the day before. 
This day she came to tell me she couldn’t take 
them, had thought of some objection, and so I 
was again without hope of a lodger. As I 
looked out, I noticed a middle-aged man pause on 
the opposite side of the street, glance towards 
our house, then cross, and soon heard him ring 
the bell. I smoothed the folds of my black 
dress, settled my collar and my patience, and 
prepared to answer the summons. I opened the 
door and saw standing before me, a pleasant- 
faced, middle-aged man, who bowed, and said 

with a slight accent : 

“May I be permitted to look at the rooms 
which are to let?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, and led the way up 
stairs, whore were four rooms. 

The front room—a large one, with two win- 
dows and a little bedroom leading out of it. 
These were to let—the other two were occupied 
by my father and myself. 

“ These, sir, are two of the rooms, and the 
third is in the next story. Would you like to 
look at it?” 





“Thank you, two rooms are all I wish. 
These suit me exactly and I will take them.” 

I quietly named my price. The gentleman 
smiled as he said : 


no, 


“It would have been as well to have inquired 
the price before concluding to take the rooms. 


But that is nothing, and I will take possession of 


the rooms to-morrow. Stay,” he added, as he 
turned back from the door, “ you may object to 
me. Tama music-teacher and will bring a piano, 
and perhaps the playing on it may annoy you. 
I play a great deal myself and have pupils some- 
times come to the house and take lessons; but 
that is only when my health obliges me to keep 
indoors. In such cases, too, I shall be obliged to 
trouble you for my meals.” 

“Ldo not object to the piano at all, nor to 
giving you your meals every day, should you 
wish to become a boarder as well as lodger.”’ 

“ Ah, that is capital, Miss Smith. Yes, I will 
board, too. To-morrow I will come. Good 
morning.” 

At last my rooms were let, and to an advan- 
tage. I pulled the odious black-lettered card 
from the window, and busied myself with making 
the room look more cheerful than ever. I laid 
the wood in the grate ready to be lighted the 
next day, dusted the furniture, then went down 
to my father, and in sewing and trying to amuse 
him—poor old man—the remainder of the day 
passed. The next day I rose with a restless sort 
of feeling, a doubt as to whether my boarder 
would come, but by nine o’clock he appeared, and 
an hour afterwards came his few goods and 
chattels—a handsome octave piano, music-books, 
writing-desk and deep arm-chair. Carl Franz- 
hoff, for I had read his name on the cards he 
gave me, seemed restless and excited. At one 
o’clock he dressed himself with scrupulous neat- 
ness and went out. An hour passed, and look- 
ing from the window, I saw a carriage stop be- 
fore the door, and my boarder stepped out. He 
looked pale and seemed to falter in his walk. I 
opened the door for him, and with a low bow, he 
passed up stairs. That night he was taken ill, 
and for wecks never left his bed. | Some intense 
excitement had brought on brain fever, said Dr. 
Mitchell, who attended him. At last he recovered 
and resumed his teaching. He went about quict- 
ly, like one who had passed through a severe 
trial. I grew to be very much interested in him. 

I was, and am a great lover of music, but my 
parents being rather poor, I had been unable to 
cultivate my talent for it. One day, when Carl 
Franzhotf had been an inmate of our house some 
four months, he insisted upon becoming my 
teacher. He had found out that I had a decided 
talent for it, and in spite of my repeated refusals 
he gave me lessons. It was a happy day for me. 
Kind, ¢g man! Refusing all 
he week after week and month 1 after month, gave 
me instruction, and now I am a good musician, 
and have thirty pupils at fifteen dollars per quar- 
ter for each. 

Sad and tearless I sit at the window, with a 
great weight on my heart, for in the room above 
me, cold and stiff, lies the body of my benefactor 
and friend. Five years Carl Franzhoff boarded 
with me, and now he is dead. Fora year he had 
visibly failed. Each day he grew paler, and then 
he gave up his pupils, and at last scarcely went 
out at all. One week only he kept his room, and 
three days of that time his bed. All through the 
five years he was like a brother to me, and now 
he was gone. I was with him when he breathed 
his last. He had lain some time with his eyes 
closed, while I sat beside him gently fanning him. 
At last he opened his eyes and looking at me 
kindly, said : 

“Maria (he had called me so for years), I am 
dying, and Lam glad, for this life has been weary. 
Bless you for your sisterly kindness. When I 
am gone you will find in my desk, which I be- 
queath to you, two papers addressed to your- 
self, and one which you will please see safely de- 
livered according to superscription. Do not 
wholly forget your friend. God bless you, 
Maria!’ 

The eyes closed, there was a deep sigh, and 
Carl Franzhoff lay dead. I felt as if I could ery 
out in my grief, but I did not. I stooped and 
kissed the pale, cold lips, folded the Hands upon 
the pulseless breast, drew the sheet over the 
calm, white face, and went quietly down stairs to 
my father, who I felt would soon pass away 
from me. 

All is over now—been over many days, and 
again I go about my daily duties. The funeral 
was very quiet—only a few pupils, myself and a 
lady, a Mrs. Bergen, who came frequently during 
Mr. Franzhoff’s lifetime, and who wept as if her 
heart would break. We made him a grave at 
the foot of my dear mother’s, in a pleasant nook 
in Greenwood. To-day, I, with tearful eyes, 
opened the desk once Carl Franzhoff’s, now 
mine. I found only a few papers, some music- 
paper, manuscript music, and three sealed packa- 
ges, two addressed to me, and the third to Mrs. 
Nina Bergen, No. 930, Douglas Street, Brooklyn. 
To-morrow I will deliver it. 

The first of the papers addressed to me, con- 
tained a legacy of three thousand dollars. The 
second was a record of his life which I shall give 
here. Three thousand dollars deposited in the 
City Bank. That I shall leave untouched. With 
it I might buy a wee cottage far away from the 
din of this huge city, but my dear, imbecile 
father likes to sit at the window watching the 
ever-changing crowd—likes once in a while to 
take my arm and walk into Broadway. He 
shall always stay here. I, too, like the oid house 
in Grand Street—here have loved ones died. 
Over the apothecary’s shop on the opposite side 
of the street, lives a widow with her little eleven 
years’ old daughter. They are poor now, but 
were not always so. The little sad-eyed Elsie 
Stuart is my pupil, and a persevering, talented 
one, too. She used to come and practise on my 
piano, till one Christmas day, when there came to 
her door an inexpensive but rich-toned instru- 
ment, which the cart-man said was for Miss 
Elsie Stuart. Like a wild thing the little girl 
burst into my room. 

“O, Miss Smith, I've got a piano! 
could it have come from?” 

“Santa Claus, of course, Elsie.” 

“Yes, of course. I thought Santa Clans was 
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aman, but mother said he had dark hair and 
eyes, and looked like a pretty woman—dves he ?”’ 

“Santa Claus, Elsie, looks like everybody,” 
said Carl Franzhoff, looking up from the music 
he was copying. 

“It’s a splendid Santa Claus, any way, and T 
must go and make my great Christmas-box sing 
for dear mama. Good-by.”’ 

The little thing flew, rather than ran, back to 
her mother. As I watched her ascend the steps 
leading to the house, two steps at once, T felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder, and a voice said : 

“ Another being made happy, Maria Smith— 
another heart blesses you.” 

Carl Franzhotf left the room hurriedly. My 
heart beat at his praise. Elsie Stuart is my dar- 
ling, and for her sake I will leave Carl’s legacy 
untouched. IT can lay by enough to last me 
through my old age, by my own exertions. In 
my lap, blotted with tears, lays a paper very dear 
to me—the record of his life, the contents of 
which I will give. 





Five years, Maria Smith, I have lived under 
the same roof with you, and my heart blesses 
you daily. Now, as I feel my end approaching, 
Imaust write this short account of my life. I 
would have told you all this, but I had not the 
strength. 

Ten years ago I came to this country to seek 
my fortune. I was alone in the world, but not 
penniless. From friends in Rhineland, I brought 
letters of introduction to many influential persons 
here, and owing to their kindness, I was soon 
able to make a comfortable living by teaching 
music and playing at parties. My life flowed on 
quietly enough, until one evening. One evening, 
or, rather, morning—for it was nearly three 
o'clock, and a dark, snowy morning—as I was 
returning from Brooklyn, where I had been 
playing, I met my fate. I stepped upon the 
ferry-boat and entered the cabin. Once there, I 
settled myself in the corner to sleep, for I knew 
the boat would be long in reaching the slip. Just 
as I closed my eyes, I saw a figure crouching in 
the further corner of the cabin. I closed my 
eyes. I had but just lost myself, when I was 
aroused by feeling a hand stealthily thrust into 
my pocket. Though fully awake by this time, I 
feigned sleep. Suddenly the hand was with- 
drawn, and a low, sobbing voice said—“ No, no, 
death rather than that!” Then there was a 
noiseless flitting through the cabin of the dark 
figure, a rush of snow and wind, and I followed the 
black figure out of the cabin just in time to seize 
itas it made a spring forward over the side of 
the boat out into the dark waters. Without a 
word I held the shrinking figure, and carried 
rather than led it back to the cabin. I knew not 
whether it was a boy or a girl. In the cabin, 
beneath the bright lamp, the figure writhed from 
my arms and turned, while the hood and shawl, 
or rag rather, fell from the head, disclosing a 
face I shall never forget. Beautiful, but pale and 
haggard—the great brown eyes looked forth from 
the sunken face like those of some hunted crea- 
ture, fierce and glittering—the cheeks were hol- 
low, and the thin lips Avgteprte and drawn away 
from the white teeth. The face expressed so 
much misery and despair, that I involuntarily 
closed my eyes. The hard, desperate voice 
roused me. 

“You shudder to look at me. You expected 
to see the thief whom you watched and saved, 
only to gloat over as she went to the Tombs, 
have a different sort of look. Is not the face 
pale enough ?” 

“O hush!” I exclaimed, “ you know not what 
you say. You are no thief.” 

“IT know it—I did mean to rob you, but I 
could not. Why did you hold me back, when a 
few seconds only and I should have found rest ?” 

“The rest of two seconds—while your soul 
was leaving your body—the misery of eternity.” 

“True. In my wild despair I forgot that. I 
thank you. Better die by inches, than go to my 
Maker’s presence with a guilty soul. I thank you, 
sir. To-morrow I will begin again my life of 
misery—to-morrow I will beg as I have to-day, 
and receive enough to buy my scanty meals—not 
enough for that—no, for I have a good appetite.” 

The manner made me shudder, for it revealed 
her utter misery. 

“ You will not do that. To-morrow you shall 
have a warm home, and never know such misery 
again, if I can help it.” 

“Why do you say that, sir?” 

“ For my mother’s sake, child.” 

Large tears gathered in her eyes and fell as she 
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“ Heaven bless you, sir, I will not doubt you. 
One who utters his mother’s name as you do, 
cannot harbor evil thoughts.” 

I took her to the housé of a friend that night, 
a kind, motherly woman, who received her kind- 
ly. For days I was so busy I could not look 
after my waif. I knew there was no need for she 
would be carefully taken care of. When I did 
see her, I could scarcely recognize her, so great 
was the change. The face, though still pale and 
thin, had lost the haggard look and the eyes the 
fierce desperate glitter. From the moment I saw 
her I loved Nina Berstock. Weeks and months 
rolled on, and I saw but little of Nina Berstock. 
The lady who had first taken charge of her, Mrs. 
Bergen, adopted her. I loved the beautiful girl 
with my whole soul, and fondly dreamed that my 
love was returned, 

One evening I went to see Nina Berstock, de- 
termined to ask her to be my wife. The door 
was on the latch, and so I walked in without ring- 
ing—walked into the little parlor and sat down, 
expecting some of the family to come in soon. 
While waiting I heard voices in the next room. 
I was about to make some noise to warn them of 
my proximity, when some words I heard arrested 
my movements. It was Nina who spoke. 

“ Charles, I do love you, but think what I owe 
Mr. Franzhoff. I think he loves me, and if he 
does, I will give him my hand, and he shall 
never know that I do not give my heart also. 
Noble, generous man !”” 

The low, deep tones of Charles Bergen’s 
voice reached my ears. 

“Dear Nina, Ido not doubt you. You are 
right. I would not take you from him for the 
world. But, Nina, I cannot bear suspense. Let 








it be soon decided and 1 will zo away, for though 
I think you are right, I could not stay here and 
see you another's.” 

I rose noiselessly and retraced my steps to the 
My 
seemed on tire—my knees trembled under me, 
and [shook as if ina chill, This then was the 
end of my dreams! this the end of all my labors! 
I had worked early and late, that 1 might insure 


door—out into the lighted streets. brain 


Nina, when she became my wife, against priva- 
tion and care. 
calm my despair. 


For an hour I walked striving to 
For one week 1 kept my 
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room, wrestling with myself, with my despairing | 


heart. At the end of that time | emerged, a sad- 
dened, weary-hearted man. 
liow the blood rushed from my heart, 


I went to see Nina. 
as she 
came smiling towards me. 

Carl?” 
I answered, and the pain 


“Why have you stayed away so long, 

“Thave been busy,” 
in my heart was intense. 

“Too busy for your own good, I am afraid, 
for you look pale. 
any more.” 

O, why was she so charming, so witming, so 
beautiful ! 

“Never mind me, Nina, Sit down, I have 
something very important to say to you.” 

I saw her turn pale, saw her fingers tremble as 
I said this—but I saw, too, the look of firm de- 
termination on her face, and I blessed her. After 
a little pause I went on: 

“Nina, would you do something very difficult, 
for my sake ?” 

“Anything, Carl.” 

“ Would you marry—” I paused and saw the 
firm line still there.‘ Would you marry Charles 
Bergen, if I said it would please me !” 

“ Would it please you, Carl ?” 

“O, why did she ask that question ? 

“Yes, Nina, for Charles loves you, and is a 
fine, generous young man, worthy any woman’s 
love.’ 

I saw her eyes grow dark and soft as I praised 
her lover. In a moment more her arms were 
thrown round my neck, and I felt kisses, Aer 
kisses on my face. 

“ God bless you now and evermore, Carl, for 
the good you have done me. Would I could 
repay you for all the blessings you have showered 
upon me. I cannot—I cannot. Nightly [ pray 
for you. Those prayers ascend to his throne 
and are heard. It is all Nina can do for her 
benefactor. I—” 

“Hands off, Nina; child, you’re smothering me.” 

She sunk back abashed. rose up and telling 
her that I must go to a pupil, 1 kissed her and 
went out of the house. 

Maria Smith, the day I came to board at your 
house, the day before L was taken sick was Nina’s 
wedding-day. An orphan, she pleaded with me 
to give heraway. “ One last favor, dear friend,” 
she said, in her very winning way, little knowing 
how hard it was for me to bear it all. Ihave 
little more to add. I bore up through it all 
bravely. Ismiled through it all—Nina never 
looked more beautiful than at the moment when 
I lost her forever. I did my duty faithfully, 
and came back to your quiet home, Maria. You 
know the rest of my life. But you cannot know 
how much comfort you were to me—how your 
calm, gentle presence soothed me. A last favor 
Task. When you have read this, Maria, take 
the package addressed to Nina to her—let no 
other hands touch it—God bless you, Maria 
Smith. 

So ended the short tale of a weary heart ; I sat 
with tears in my eyes thinking of the noble dead. 
I felt better for having loved such a good, great 
man. Had he not showered blessings wherever 
he went? But for him, I should have been 
stitching away on “ band and gusset and seam,” 
only eking out a scanty living—now I have plenty 
and to spare. To-morrow, after calming my 
heart and mind, I will carry to Nima Bergen the 
Musician’s LeGacy. 


Floral Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
Every stream 
Is deeply sealed beneath a frozen bridge 


Where glides the glittering skate, with: many a whirl, 
Scarring the polished tioor.—T. Bucanan Reap. 


Please don't werk so hard 








Treatment of House Plants. 

The wants of plants cultivated in the winter, are the 
game as in summer; these are, heat, moisture, sun and 
air. Of the first they generally have too much ; of the 
latter rarely enough. They are most frequently kept in 
a room heated up to 70 degrees, which is much too hot. 
The great majority of plants will do better until they be- 
gin to bloom, with a heat not exceeding 45 or 50 degrees. 
If you have a room with windows facing south or 
east, in which the temperature can be kept generally at 
50 and never fall below 40 degrees, your plants can prob- 
ably be kept in good health and condition, as far as heat 
is concerned. With regard to moisture, it is more diffi- 
cult to meet the wants of plants. You may drench the 
roots of plants, but that is not all they want. They de- 
sire a moist atmosphere, which it is impossible to give 
them in a room heated either with a steve or by pipes 
from a hot-air furnace. Your planta need not only water 
at the roots, but frequent waterings of the foliage. which 
not only refreshes them, but removes the dust from the 
leaves, which is very injurious to plants. 

Camellias. 

Persons who have purchased came}lias from greenhouses 
need to be cautioned about bringing them into a warm 
room. They will dwindle, drop their leaves, fail to bios- 
som, and perhaps die. They need the coolest, lightest 
place they can have, and will bear considerable fast if well 
syringed with cold water in the morning. Keep them ina 
cool, light place, and syringe or sprinkle them well and 
often. They will well repay thecare. Greenhouse plants, 
in general, brought into parlors and living rooms will net 
thrive unless the air is supplied with moisture, and that 
abundantly, by water on the stove or in the furnace 
chamber, and they be well and frequently syringed or 
sprinkled. 


Pereshia. 

The Barbadoes, or West India gooseberry. This plant 
bears very little resembiance to the other kinds of Cacti, 
as it has thin leaves and round stem, like any other ligne 
ous plant. The commonest kind has white flowers, but 
the flowers of the Perrsma Bieo are of » beautifa! pink 
The fruit resembies the gooseberry, and is good eating 
The pereshias are quite hardy, growing in the same tem- 
perature, and req airing the same treatment as the opuntes 
or common Indian fig 





Rasocoes. 

Handsome stove plants, somewhat resembling the In- 
dian shot. They should be grown in loam, peat and annd, 
aod they are increased by dividing the roots 
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Mester's 5 “viene, 


The other night a gentleman from the rural districts 





s 

for something be had leet on the «itewalk 
of a person with « lamp io bie hand, lonking for om 
thing on the pavement. of course attracted a crowd 
of whom assieted in the seareh of —the 
At length, when their curtosity ens at the 
their sympathy was fully aroused for the strange 
very greatly he electrified the spectators with the excla 
mation that he had found it here eas « simultaneous 
rush to sew what it was, and as general an eApreestien af 
disgust upon discovering that it was only a cent A little 
ashamed of bhnself, the man remarked that © he would 
hot have taken so much trouble for so smal « matter, but 
he wanted to see where the darned thang went to 


The «pectacte 













A laughable story & told of an old miser, who, being at 
the point of death, resolved to give all his money to his 
ne phe w, at whose hands be received some littl Kindness 

* Sam,” said be (for that was his nephew's name), °* Sam, 
Tam about to leave the werld, and to leave you all my 
money, You will then have two hundred thousand deb 
lare—only think’ Yes, 1 feel weaker and weaker, | think 
I shall die in two hours. 0, yes, Sam, lam going) Give 
me two per cent., and you may take the money now.” 


A gentleman who employs a great number of hands in 
& manufactory ia the west of Bugland, in order to encour 
age his work-people ina due attendance at church on a 
Inte fast day, told them that if they went to church, they 
would receive their wages for that day in the sane manner 
a» if they had been at work Upon which a deputation 
was appointed to acquaint their Po wth that if he would 
Pe them for over Aowrs, they would atteud likewise the 

ethodist chapel In the evening. 


“What a lovely woman!’ was the exclamation of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, upon passing a first-class beauty, 
when pacing up and down Westuninster Hall, with his 
friend the Master of the Rolls, Previous to the opening of 
their respective courts ‘What an excellent judge’ 
said the lady. when her sensitive ear eaught the flattering 
decree of the Lord _— Chancellor of England. 


A man was saying in company, that he had seen a jug- 
gier place a ladder in open ground upow one end, and 
mount it by passing through the rounds and stand upon 
the top erect. Another, who was present, said he had no 
doubt of it, as he had seen a man who had done the «ame 
thing, but with this addition. that when he had arrived 
at the top, Ae pudied ul up after him! 


They tell of a man out west, who had ao hair-lip, upon 
which he performed an operation himself, by insertin, 
into the opening a piece of chicken flesh—it adhered | 
filled up the space admirably. This was all well enough 
until, in compliance with the pre vailing fashion, he at- 
tempted to raise moustaches, when one side grew hair 
and the other feathers 


A clergyman of a country village desired his clerk to 
give notice that there would be no service in the after- 
noon, as he was “going to officiate with another clergy- 
man.” The clerk, as soon as the service was ended, called 
out, “Lam desired to give notice that there will be no 
service this afternoon, as Mr. L—— is going @ fishony with 
another clergyman.” 


A lady of high rank and exquisite taste having read an 
tulvertisement of a London silversmith, in whieh it was 
stated that by the clectrotype process waiters and other 
articles might be plated so that by no possible test they 
could be distinguished from real silver, sent her three 
footmen and page to be electrotyped by the advertiver. 


One day as Mr. C. was meena down the High Street of 
Edinburgh, from the Court of Sessions, he overheard a 
hg 4 lady saying to her companion rather loudly, ** That 
is Mr. C—, the lame lawyer.” Upon whieh he urned 
round, and with his usual force of expression, said, “* No, 
madam ; lam a lame man, but not a lawe lawyer.” 





The Marshal de Mouchy maintained that the flesh os 
pigeons possessed a consoling virt Whenever this 
bleman lost # friend or relation, he said to his cook, ** Le 
me have roast pigeons for dinner, towlay. [always re- 
mark,” he added, ** that after having wate n two pigeons, I 
rose from the table much less sorrowsul.”’ 





A lad of about eight years of age, son of a respectable 
Gloucestershire farmer, reading with his class, came to 
the words “the milky way.’’ Upon being asked by his 
teacher if he knew what was meant by the milky way, he 
indignantly replied, ** Why, sir, to be sure I do; ‘tis the 
whey as comes from the cheese. 


A gentleman ovatus sia wainainineain nee - 
ing an Irishman removing an embankment from dwell- 
ing, inquired, * Patrick, what are you doing’ — Lam 
opening the cellar window, to be sure.’’—"* And what are 
you doing that for?*— —" Miny it plaze yer honor,” sak 
Patrick, * to let out the dark.” 


A peasant, being at confession, accused himself of hav- 
ing stolen some hay; the father confessor asked him how 
many bundles he had taken from the stack! ‘> That i of 
ho consequence,” replied the peasant, “you may set it 
down a wagon > for my wife and I are guing to fetch 
the remainder we soon. 


The following Irs Aunt Betecy' 8 deantatiins of her milk- 
man. “He is meanest ian in the workd,”’ she ex- 
claimed. * ie h- A, his milk on the top, and hagme he 
turns it over and skims the and then he skims 
the sides, and then he divides it into ten parts, carefully 
skimming each part.’ 
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A country gardener, who had Lye thievieh boys 
with * man-traps,”’ in vain, at length 
tried, ‘* Whoever is found uaeate in this orchard 
shall be spacificated !’ and was successful. None of the 
urehins would run the risk of learning what it was to be 

** spacificated.”’ 


“Souvre,”’ said Louis XV. to the commander of that 


name, “you are getting ; where do ge wish to be 
interred?""—* At the feet of your majesty, sire,” replied 
Souvre. 


This answer disconcerted the monarch, who 
remained for some time — iunmersed in thought 


On tie trial of Mullins, the Chartist, just before the 
court ect one | raf the Jury was taken aback by his 
coat bei suppose the thief considered that, 
being a vinitor to the old Hailey, it was only courteous te 
adopt the Aabits nom might find there. 

The following iouotien having been placed on the 
for discussion by the me embers of the Leicester 
Men's Christian Association, “* Does tetotaliam rest on » 
solid basis?” a wag answered it by writing underneath, 

“No, on a liquid.” 
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Old Gent.—Woaiter' Wonter —Vea, sir. Old Gent_— 
Basin of soup, rare! Waiter —4)n a fork, sir, or ina paper” 
Old Gent.—Tie it in my handkerchief, and don't bresk 
the edge. (Exit waiter in searvh of to-morrow's paper.) 


“Tt has been suggested by a wag.” anys the Salem (b- 
server, ‘that it would be well for some of those who tale 
of making a settlement in California, to eens by 
making @ setilement at home before they go 


“What makes all these apothecary shops have stone 
floors? ‘ anid Billy to Sem, as they stood at the counter 

“Don't you know, Billy’ It's so » that if a feller drops 

his bottle, he ‘ll be sure to break it.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well see weekly peper, 
after fourteen years anequalled ard popularity, 
has become a © househokl word” fresn Taine te Califor. 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country ,all over the wile extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor \ every Ameren home, 
because 

CH” It is just wach paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 

CM” 1t & printed on the finest <atiy-curfhee!? paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and benutiful style 

CO It we of the mammoth sise, yet coutaine ne adver 
tixements in ite eight super-royal pages 

lt ie devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
aca, discoveries, miscellany, ¥ and homer 

CH™ It is carefully edited by M M_ Ballou, whe tes 
nineteen years of editorial experience in ” 

CW It contains im ite large, well filled and dewply in 
teresting pages not ome vulgar word of line 

CH” It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male aad female writers in the ecunmtry 

Ge ts tales, while they abeort the reader, cultivate o 
taste for all that lb good and beentiful In bamanity 

TW It wack nowieiged that the good influence of puch 
& paper in the howe circle is almost local ulate 

It» suggestive provoke in the young am ip 
quiring spirit, and add to their stores of Knew ier bge 

TH” [te columne are free from politics ami a! 

toptes, Ite ohjeet being to make hame happy 

CW it is for these reasons that it has for years been oo 
popular a thvorite throughout the country 
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TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 subseriber, one yar an 
5 eohognem, * 7 
ad one te grtter-epofelab La'# 


we Tae vue ov ove Ustow and Tas Weacome Genet 
are sent together for $4 per yeor 
Puldivhed every Astarisr by MoM ORALIVIT, 
No Z Winter Mtreet, Barton, Mas 




















